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Personal  Editorials 

By  LEW  HAHN,  Managing  Director 


Merry  Christmas 

Now  comes  the  Season  of  Good  Will  and  in  the 
name  of  the  Association’s  staff  we  wish  you  Merry 
Christmas  and  Good  New  Year. 

The  closing  days  of  the  year  are  upon  us  ami 
despite  an  occasional  disappointment,  which,  after 
all,  is  part  of  life,  it  has  been  a  good  year  for  most 
of  us. 

All  stores  that  are  progressive,  that  have  realized 
that  business  is  something  which  one  must  go  after, 
have  had  no  legitimate  reason  to  complain. 

Their  figures,  we  believe,  quite  generally  will  show 
an  increase  in  volume' over  the  results  of  1925  and— 
if  they  have  not  sacrificed  everything  else  to  volume 
— doubtless  their  profits  will  be  satisfactory. 

In  the  year  to  come,  it  well  may  be,  conditions 
may  prove  a  bit  more  difficult  but  that  is  not  a  mat* 
ter  to  worry  over — certainly  not  now! 

After  all,  this  is  the  season  when  we  look  at  life 
itself  and  not  so  closely  at  the  incidental  phenomena 
of  life. 

Business  in  itself  is  not  an  end  but  a  means  to 
life  and  we  should  be  careful  to  direct  our  thought 
to  considering  the  effect  that  our  own  business  may 
have  upon  life — our  own  life  and  that  of  those  with 
whom  business  puts  us  in  communion — rather  than 
see  all  things  from  the  angle  of  what  effect  life,  in 

the  last  twelve-month  period,  has  had  upon  business. 

*  »  *  «  * 

We  are  fortunate  in  that  our  daily  lives  are  cast 
in  this  great  business  of  retailing.  It  is  a  business 
which  sees  and  responds  to  the  needs  of  life. 

Retailing  is  essentially  something  which  has  to  do 
with  people  and  only  secondly  with  things. 


'I’he  most  palatial  of  store  edifices,  crowded  with 
go«Hls  from  all  parts  of  the  earth  and  involving  the 
use  of  millions  of  capital,  is  no  more  than  a  pile 
of  sand  or  ashes,  except  as  it  touches  and  re-acts  to 
the  needs  of  men  and  women. 

All  the  merchandise  on  our  shelves  is  at  once  a 
question  ami  an  answer  to  the  needs  of  humanity. 

(roofls  come  to  us  freighted  with  that  most  preci¬ 
ous  element  of  human  toil  and  their  appearance  in 
retail  stocks  is  an  earnest  of  manifold  livelihoods 
accomplished  and  still  to  he  achieved. 

All  are  called  forth  hy  the  needs  which  our  people 
presently  are  to  discover. 

Few,  in  the  hurly-burly  of  daily  business  endeavor, 
have  time  to  reflect  upon  the  underlying  significances 
of  the  things  we  do,  hut  who  shall  say  it  is  not  worth 
while  for  a  little  in  this  season  of  good  will  to  see 
things  as  they  are. 

Nowhere  is  there  a  liner  chance  for  service  than  in 
the  world  of  retailing.  T'he  store  gives  fulfillment  to 
all  that  has  gone  before.  It  stands  between  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  the  consumer.  It  is  indispensable.  Nothing 
ever  will  take  its  place  and  we  that  are  privileged 
to  serve  in  this  great  field  are  to  be  envied. 

In  this  spirit  we  wish  you  a  Merry  Christmas  and 
a  (iood  New  Year  of  increasing  service. 


Two  Good  Jobs  Done  This  Year  I 

At  the  close  of  the  year  it  is  good  to  look  back  on 
the  year’s  record  of  accomplishment. 

Here  in  the  Association’s  headquarters  exists  an 
enthusiasm  for  the  results  of  1926  which  is  easily 
justified. 

T’he  year  has  been  one  of  service  in  many  direc¬ 
tions  but  it  is  not  the  intention  here  to  set  forth 
a  list  of  our  own  golden  deeds. 

It  should  he  sufficient  to  say  that  all  of  the  service 
bureaus  of  the  organization  have  functioned  to  a 
greater  extent  than  ever  before  and  an  added  effici¬ 
ency  has  come  to  them  all. 

Here  at  headquarters,  we  have  one  rule  and  that 
is  that  whoever  asks  service  shall  receive  it  to  the 
full  and  that  each  member  shall  at  all  times  be  the 
dictator  of  the  kind  of  service  he  wants. 

T’hat  rule,  we  believe,  has  been  lived  up  to  as 
nearly  as  the  element  of  human  fallibility  permits. 
•  •  •  «  • 

In  the  legislative  field,  the  Association  has  done 
great  work. 

Through  our  ap|iearance  before  committees  of  Con¬ 
gress,  the  perennial  attempt  to  enact  a  price-fixing 
measure  got  a  very  definite  setback  and  the  Vestal 
Design  Bill  which  was  full  of  difficulties  and  em¬ 
barrassments  for  retailers  also  received  a  stiff  blow. 

All  this,  however,  you  will  get  in  reports  to  oUr 
16th  Annual  Convention  in  February.  Today  we  are 
in  the  mood  to  talk  about  two  pieces  of  special  re¬ 
search  work  which  you  will  agree,  when  you  get  the 
results,  set  the  high  water  mark  for  organization 
accomplishment. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  had  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  never  done  anything  other  than 
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gpoii!»or  these  two  studies,  they  alone  would  have 
justified  all  the  funds  and  efforts  that  our  ineinhers 
have  i»ut  into  the  Association  from  the  time  of  its 
birth  more  than  sixteen  years  ago. 

Vie  refer  to  the  forthcoming  report  of  the  ('.om- 
mittee  for  the  Study  of  the  Fumlameiitals  of  Retail 
Organization,  and  the  study  of  the  successful  oper¬ 
ation  of  womeirs  shoe  «leparlments,  which  also  will 
l)e  in  printe<l  form  for  your  consideration  in  a  very 
short  time. 

«  «  «  «  « 

The  Organization  Study- 

In  September,  1924.  our  Hoard  (d’  Directors  ap¬ 
pointed  a  Committee  for  the  Study  of  the  Funda¬ 
mentals  of  Retail  Organization,  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Louis  E.  Kirstein.  of  the  Win.  Filene's 
Sons  Co..  Boston,  and  with  the  following  merchants 
as  the  other  members:  Oscar  Webber,  The  J.  L. 
Hudson  Co..  Detroit;  Percy  S.  Straus.  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  and  S.  H.  Halle,  Halle  Bros. 
Co.,  (develand. 

Paul  .Mazur,  of  Lehman  Bros.,  was  chosen  as  ad¬ 
visor  to  the  ('.ommittee  hecaus««  it  was  necessary  to 
have  someone  in  charge  of  the  wi>rk  who  was  familiar 
through  practical  experience  with  department  store 
organization  and  yet  who  was  on  the  outside  and 
so  not  mentally  committed  to  any  one  form  of  or¬ 
ganization. 

Mr.  Mazur  has  been  endowed  with  just  the  right 
temperament  and  type  of  miml  to  make  the  clear  cut 
analyses  necessary  to  the  shedding  of  light  on  this 
badly  befogged  <]uestion  of  organization  in  retail 
stores. 

A  monumental  job  has  been  done. 

Over  the  more  than  two  year  period  which  the 
studv  has  occupied  the  most  exhaustive  and  far- 
reaching  collection  of  data  that  possibly  ever  has 
been  assembled  in  any  trade  was  built  up  through 
very  careful  field  studies  of  processes  ami  functions 
in  a  numher  of  stores  of  varying  types  and  sizes. 

These  field  studies  were  made  by  Donald  K.  David, 
Assistant  Dean  of  the  (iirailuate  School  of  Business 
Administration  of  Harvard  University,  and  a  corps  of 
students  from  the  Business  School. 

Paul  Mazur  was  in  touch  at  every  step  and  he  has 
devoted  an  enormous  amount  of  time  to  the  task  of 
patient  analysis  and  cold-blooded,  logical  synthesis. 

The  result  is  a  book  of  some  .'>00  pages  written 
by  Mr.  Mazur  for  the  Uommittee  and  to  be  published 
by  Harpers.  'I'he  first  copies  of  the  book  are  <*xpected 
about  January  8th. 

For  the  first  time  the  entire  picture  of  the  pro¬ 
cesses  and  the  divisions  of  responsibility  and  author¬ 
ity  necessary  to  the  successful  operatio'n  of  a  depart- 
mentized  retail  store  has  been  jirepared  for  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  those  in  business  who  recognize  the  need  of 
building  effective  organizations  for  the  carrying  on 
of  their  enterjirises. 

The  work  is  a  masterly  analysis  of  the  whole  situ¬ 
ation  accompanied  by  an  extremely  intelligent  up¬ 
building  of  an  ideal  organization. 

It  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  say  that  the  nien  of 
the  (Committee  do  not  agree  with  the  author  on  every 


point  which  he  has  made.  That  was  not  necessary. 
Possibly  it  was  not  to  be  desired.  Any  attempt  to 
set  up  a  ready-made  organization  plan  for  all  stores 
alike  which  would  he  accepted  by  stores  without  de¬ 
bate  w'ould  prove  a  hopeless  and  mistaken  ideal. 

The  truth  is  that  proper  organization  has  received 
altogether  too  little  conscious  thought  in  business 
and  the  time  has  come  when  that  condition  must  be 
remedied  by  an  attempt  to  make  retail  merchants, 
and  other  business  men.  deliiiitely  conscious  of  their 
organization  problems. 

riiis  Paul  .Mazur's  book  will  do  and  the  members 
«>f  our  (Committee  in  presenting  the  book  to  Associa¬ 
tion  members  recognize  that  its  biggest  contribution 
must  be  that  it  it'ill  provoke  widespread  discussion. 

It  is  not  likely,  and  indeed  it  would  be  unfortu¬ 
nate  if  it  were,  that  merchants  will  accept  the  Mazur 
organization  plan  without  ijuestion  and  remold  their 
own  organizations  to  fit  his  conclusions. 

Accept  it  in  the  main,  they  ultimately  may — but 
it  should  be  only  after  the  widest  discussion  and  the 
definite  challenging  of  anything  and  everything 
which  is  not  in  accoril  with  their  own  experience. 

There  is  something  in  the  book  of  value  for  every¬ 
one  and  for  many  it  will  prt>ve  a  perfect  mine  of 
valuable  suggestion. 

We  are  inclined  to  doubt  that  any  branch  of  com¬ 
merce  or  industry  ever  before  has  made  so  thorough¬ 
going  an  investigation  of  its  own  physical  structure 
and  members  of  our  craft  ought  to  feel  a  distinct 
pride  in  the  fact  that  their  Association  has  shown 
the  way. 

•  •  •  «  * 

It  is  our  opinion  that  every  executive  in  a  retail 
establishment  will  want  to  read  this  book  several 
times  and  that  <‘ach  will  iiml  something  of  additional 
value  at  each  reading. 

.MazuFs  miml  is  not  of  the  type  which  would 
]»erniit  him  to  write  in  the  sticky  fashion  which 
has  been  termed  '^inspirational.”  His  work  is  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  logic  based  upon  a  fabric  of  logic  which  he 
has  himself  woven  carefully  and  yet  we  regard  it 
as  one  of  the  most  inspiring  books  that  we  have 
ever  read. 

It  creates  in  one  a  fresh  enthusiasm  for  the  job 
of  retailing. 

It  indicates  clearly  the  sound  and  substantial  char¬ 
acter  of  department  store  enterprises  as  a  whole, 
thus  giving  one  something  of  a  previsioning  of  the 
possibilities  wbich  the  future  holds  for  this  type  of 
distributing  agency. 

Best  of  all,  it  makes  the  mind  itch  with,  the  desire 
to  get  in  and  make  far-reaching  changes  in  many 
stores  as  they  exist  today. 

W'e  are  badly  mistaken  if  this  book  does  not 
awaken  discussions  which  will  echo  and  reecho  in 
practically  every  retail  institution  in  the  country. 

Tliese  discussions  will  be  encouraged  at  our  Con¬ 
vention  in  February  and  we  strongly  urge  every  one 
who  is  interested  to  write  to  the  Association’s  head¬ 
quarters  at  once  for  a  copy  of  the  book  to  be  de¬ 
livered  immediately  upon  publication  so  that  those 
discussions  will  mean  something  to  everyone  who 
attends  or  to  whom  the  report  is  brought. 
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The  Merchandising  of  Shoes 

A  radically  different  plan  of  research  was  followed 
in  the  making  of  the  study  of  successful  merchandis¬ 
ing  of  women's  shoe  departments. 

Studies  of  this  sort  mostly  are  hit  of  miss  affairs 
in  which  the  experiences  of  the  successful  and  unsuc¬ 
cessful  stores  are  stirred  up  together  and  a  more  or 
less  average  result  drawn  off  which  doesn’t  fit  any¬ 
where  or  «lo  any  particular  good. 

In  making  this  study,  however,  the  Merchandise 
Managers’  Group  arranged  with  the  Bureau  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Research  of  the  (rraduate  School  of  Business 
Administration  of  Harvard,  to  stinly  only  the  meth¬ 
ods,  policies  and  experiences  of  stores  which  have 
done  an  outstanding  job  in  the  merchandising  of 
women’s  shoes. 

Every  merchant  knows  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  successful  operation  of  the  women’s  shoe  depart¬ 
ment. 

Short  skirts  and  the  consequent  greater  prominence 
given  to  shoes  have  brought  in  style  and  color  ele¬ 
ments  which  have  put  this  department  on  a  worse 
than  millinery  basis.  In  millinery,  at  least,  one 
doesn’t  have  to  contend  with  the  enormous  size 
range  which  exists  in  the  shoe  department. 

In  the  average  women’s  shoe  department  profits 
vanish  in  markdowns  and  stock  continuously  climbs 
to  dangerous  points. 

And  yet  a  number  of  stores  have  made  their  shoe 
departments  remarkably  successful. 

How  have  they  done  it? 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  study  to  isolate  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  merchandising  policy  which  make  for 
success. 

When  you  get  the  report  you  will  agree  the  pur¬ 
pose  has  been  effectively  accomplished. 


A  Great  Movement  That  Couldnt  Die! 

A  miscellaneous  group  of  men  prominent  in  the 
councils  of  many  important  tra<les  assembled  in 
Chicago,  December  3rd. 

They  were  there  at  the  invitation  of  the  National 
Committee  on  Trade  Relations,  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  A.  Lincoln  Filene. 

No  better  example  of  whole-hearted  persistency 
in  an  unselfish  cause  is  conceivable  than  that  repre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  Filene’s  work  in  the  field  of  trade 
relations. 

Some  five  years  ago,  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  •  called  a  luncheon  meeting  of  forty  or 
more  men  representing  manufacturers,  jobbers  and 
wholesalers,  commission  men  and  retailers  and  pro¬ 
posed  that  joint  steps  be  taken  to  bring  about  better 
understanding  among  the  several  branches  of  the 
trades. 

A  Joint  Committee  on  Trade  Relations  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  that  meeting  and  A.  Lincoln  Filene  was 
unanimously  elected  chairman. 

Mr.  Filene’s  committee  conducted  an  unique  sur¬ 
vey  for  the  purpose  of  learning  just  how  the  buyer 
appeared  to  the  seller  and  how  the  seller  looked  to  the 


buyer.  This  work  occupied  a  periotl  of  many  months 
ami  the  report  still  forms  the  basis  of  most  of  what 
is  known  on  this  subject. 

The  report  in  due  season  was  presented  to  a  gen¬ 
eral  meeting  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  (Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Forty-two 
trade  assotdations  were  represented  in  the  meeting. 
After  discussion  it  was  the  practically  unanimous  de¬ 
cision  that  a  joint  Clearing  House  should  be  cooper¬ 
atively  financed  ami  set  up  to  study  the  subject  and 
to  assist  in  building  up  just  and  sympathetic  relations. 

Against  his  perscmal  wish,  Mr.  Filene  was  obliged 
to  continue  at  the  heatl  of  the  movement. 

Subsequent  meetings  were  held  and  the  plan 
work(‘d  into  shape. 

A  budget  of  $25.(M)0  a  year  was  determined  upon 
as  a  beginning. 

It  was  agreed  that  this  fund  should  be  raised  hy 
equal  contributions  from  the  buying  and  selling  side 
of  the  market. 

On  the  buying  side  only  the  National  Retail  Drv 
(loods  Association  retained  its  interest.  On  the  sell¬ 
ing  side  were  many  organizations. 

We  delight  in  remembering  that  the  National  Retail 
Dry  (roods  Association  at  once  assumed  responsibility 
for  the  sum  of  $12,500. 

The  selling  siile,  however,  chose  to  interpret  its 
responsibility  as  an  obligation  for  each  manufactur¬ 
ing  or  wholesaling  association  to  supply  $500. 

The  result  was  that  the  budget  was  never  raised,  be¬ 
cause  the  manufacturing  interests  raised  only  $4,0(K). 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Filene,  wisely  enough,  had  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  impartial  chairman  of  the  Trade  Re¬ 
lations  movement  should  be  a  man  representing  the 
public. 

This  honor  was  bestowed  upon  Dr.  Mezes,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  City  College  of  New  York.  Dr.  Mezes,  a 
busy  man,  was  willing  to  give  his  time  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  good. 

It  was  necessary  to  call  upon  Dr.  Mezes  only  once, 
however,  because  at  the  first  organized  meeting  it 
was  apparent  that  the  necessary  funds  had  not  been 
subscribed  by  the  selling  side  of  the  market  and  the 
effort  was  called  off  until  such  time  as  the  selling 
side’s  quota  might  be  subscribed. 

Thus  ended  the  first  attempt. 

***** 

The  idea  was  sound,  however,  and  the  work  was 
necessary. 

Lncler  such  circumstances  the  movement  could  not 
die. 

Consequently  when  the  National  Distribution  Con¬ 
ference  was  called  by  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  subject  of  trtide  relations  was  one  of 
the  six  major  problems  in  the  agenda.  A  large  com¬ 
mittee  of  important  men  was  appointed  to  study  the 
subject  and  again  the  chairmanship  justly  and  wisely 
came  to  A.  Lincoln  Filene. 

Through  the  long  period  which  followed  Mr.  Filene 
guided  his  (Committee  through  the  deeps  and  shoals 
which  must  be  ever  present  when  men  of  overlapping 
interests  who  have  developed  along  «livergent  lines 
are  brought  tc)gether  for  the  study  of  their  joint 
problems. 
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The  Filene  Committee’s  recommendation  to  the 
Second  Distribution  Conference  resulted  in  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  taking  the 
movement  under  its  wing. 

A  National  Trade  Relations  Committee  has  been 
formed  by  the  Chamber.  Of  course,  there  was  but 
one  man  to  head  that  Committee  and  that  man  was 
A.  L.  Filene. 

The  National  Committee  has  shouldered  the  job  of 
encouraging  the  formation  of  Joint  Committees  on 
Trade  Relations  among  the  various  factors  in  each 
trade  and  good  progress  is  being  made. 

Members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  way  in  which  this 
movement  was  started  and  developed  because  it 
properly  should  be  a  matter  of  sincere  pride  that  the 
initial  work  w'as  done  by  our  own  organization  and 
that  all  along  a  member  of  our  trade,  and  of  our 
association,  has  been  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  work. 

Our  members  also  may  be  justifiably  proud  of  the 
fact  that  the  Association's  Board  of  Directors  never 
hesitated  to  authorize  the  providing  of  necessarv* 
funds  to  hack  Mr.  Filene  in  his  unselfish  efforts  to 
build  an  agency  for  the  promotion  of  justice  and 
understanding. 

Incidentally,  but  by  no  means  unimportant  was 
the  fact  that  our  Association's  active  participation  in 
the  movement,  at  one  stroke,  changed  the  entire  strat¬ 
egy'  of  the  old  situation. 

During  many  years  it  has  been  a  favorite  expedi¬ 
ent  of  the  selling  side  of  the  market  to  cuss  the  re¬ 
tailer  for  all  sorts  of  unethical  and  downright  vicious 
practices. 

Here,  hoivever,  were  the  villainous  retailers  actually 
proposing  to  cooperate  with  sellers  in  the  fashioning 
of  a  common  law  of  business  conduct  and  freely 
offering  to  place  themselves  under  that  law! 

That  the  attempt  in  its  initial  phases  failed  was  not 
the  fault  of  our  side. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  only  fate  that  could  be  expected 
for  so  revolutionary  a  movement  at  that  time. 

The  idea  had  to  sink  in  and  develop  and  take 
hold  of  men’s  minds  and  hearts. 

And  now  it  is  launched  on  a  bigger  and  better 
scale — and  it  will  not  fail! 

«  *  «  «  « 


What  is  all  this  talk  about  trade  relations,  anyway? 

What — in  its  essence  does  it  mean? 

One  man  hailed  it  with  satisfaction  as  an  agency 
through  which  he  could  trade  off  some  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  and  unappreciated  relations — or  perhaps  it 
was  his  wife’s  relations. 

•  That  was  worth  a  laugh,  but  when  the  merriment 
was  done  there  still  was  the  problem  demanding  the 
sincere  effort  of  the  leaders  of  business  to  deal  with 
it  and  find  the  true  solution. 

In  a  word,  the  problem  is  one  of  bringing  to  all 
men  in  business  the  knowledge  that  it  pays  to  deal 
fairly  with  all  and  to  demand  fair  dealing  in  return. 

We’re  all  for  that,  ichen  it  isn^t  elaborated  and  de¬ 
tailed  into  terms  of  our  own  favorite  bad  practice! 

Then  it’s  something  else,  again. 


How  easy  it  all  might  be  if  only  we  could  see  that 
this  question  of  trade  relations  is  inextricably  bound 
up  with  the  good  will  of  our  own  enterprises. 

We  have  failed  to  see  that  good  will  must  be  built 
in  back  of  us  as  well  as  in  front! 

Business  is  like  the  old  fabled  Latin  god  Janus. 
Janus  had  two  faces  which  looked  in  opposite 
directions. 

One  face  smiled. 

The  other  was  distorted  by  a  scowl  of  hatred.  • 
Business  smiles  with  the  face  which  looks  at  the 
customer. 

It  frowns  with  the  face  which  looks  back  to  those 
from  whom  it  buys. 

Every  business  concern  is  building  an  edifice  of 
good  will,  decorated  with  satisfying  policies  of  ser¬ 
vice  and  fair  dealing — 

— but  the  edifice,  too  often,  is  all  face. 

Like  the  sets  the  motion  picture  industry  employs 
to  be  photographed  from  one  side  only. 

How  foolish  not  to  realize  that  the  absence  of  good 
ivill  in  back  of  us  will  rise  up  to  embarrass  us  seri¬ 
ously  in  our  attempt  to  build  good  will  in  front! 

Sooner  or  later,  those  in  back  of  us  get  around  in 
front  to  bear  the  tale  of  what  our  beautiful  edifice 
really  looks  like  from  the  other  side. 

More  than  that,  however,  the  finest  opportunities 
in  business  are  lost  to  us  if  instead  of  creating  re¬ 
spect,  confidence,  admiration  and  liking  among  those 
from  whom  we  buy,  we  have  sown  only  contempt, 
antagonism  and  jealousy  born  of  a  rankling  sense 
of  injustice. 

Misunderstanding,  lack  of  faith,  and  the  coopera¬ 
tion  based  on  faith,  mean  friction  and  friction  is 
always  waste. 

The  result  can  only  be  that  no  one,  including  the 
consumer,  is  as  well  and  economically  served  as  all 
should  be. 

•  •  •  •  » 

And  the  point  of  all  this,  at  this  time,  is  to  remind 
you  that  the  movement  begun  by  your  own  Associa¬ 
tion  five  years  ago  is  still  going,  stronger  than  ever — 
— and  A.  L.  Filene  is  still  on  the  job  and  going 
stronger  and  more  wisely  than  ever  in  your  service — 
— and  it  really  is  up  to  you  to  interest  yourself 
in  the  object  of  his  work  and  be  ready  at  all  times 
to  back  him  up  for  the  honor  and  the  dignity  of  the 
great  craft  which  you  and  he  represent. 


Plan  Noiv  to  Attend 
16th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
Hotel  Pennsylvania — New  York 
February  7-8-9-10-11,  1927 
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Retailing  on  the  Dissecting  Table 

Report  on  Store  Organization  Ready  in  January  Called 
Most  Significant  Contribution  Ever  Made  to  Retailing 


Business  has  laid  itself  upon  the  dissecting  table 
for  the  first  time  in  history.  It  has  studied  itself 
searchingly — analyzing  every  muscle,  nerve  and 
sinew  in  its  own  organization  questing  for  weaknesses 
of  structure  and  faults  of  coordination. 

This  painstaking  task  has  been  completed.  Out  of  it 
has  come  a  new  conception 


of  data  compiled  through  field  studies  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Donald  K.  David,  Assistant  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration  of  Har¬ 
vard  University. 

The  book,  which  will  be  ready  for  distribution  the 
first  week  in  January,  1927,  makes  a  story  of  approxi¬ 
mately  500  pages — the  most 


of  a  commercial  organism, 
founded  on  many  successful 
experiences,  logically  devel¬ 
op^  and  coordinated  into  a 
consistent,  nicely  balanced 
whole.  To  retail  merchants 
this  achievement  is  immense¬ 
ly  important. 

For  the  business  which 
submitted  to  this  dissection 
that  it  might  equip  itself  with 
greater  strength  and  effec¬ 
tiveness  is  the  business  of 
retailing.  Never  before  has  a 
craft  undertaken  such  a  pro¬ 
ject.  The  knowledge  of  itself 
which  retailing  has  won  is  a 
self-appraisal  unique  in  the 
annals  of  business. 

A  Two  Years  Task 

This  dissection  of  the  retail 
store  was  conceived  by  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association.  A  Committee 
on  the  Fundamentals  of  Re¬ 
tail  Organization  was  charged 
with  the  responsibility.  The 
Committee  was  fortunate  in 
securing  Mr.  Paul  M.  Ma¬ 
zur,  of  Lehman  Brothers, 
New  York,  to  direct  the  in¬ 
vestigation,  analyze  the  re¬ 
sulting  data  and  compile  the 
report. 

Two  years  of  intensive 
effort  have  been  applied  to 
the  gathering  and  analysis  of 
the  facts  of  retail  store  or- 


11  yf EMBERS  of  the  Committee  on  the 
1  rj.  Fundamentals  of  Store  Organisa¬ 
tion  and  others  who  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  read  the  proofs  of  Mr. 
Mazur’s  book,  “Principles  of  Organiza¬ 
tion  Applied  to  Modern  Retailing,”  which 
constitutes  the  Association’s  report  on 
store  organization,  state  that  it  is  the  most 
significant  contribution  made  to  retailing. 
They  agree  upon  its  vital  importance  and 
at  the  same  time  each  reader  disagrees 
sharply  with  certain  conclusions. 

Any  report  which  essays  to  set  up  one 
organization  conception  for  all  department 
stores  is  bound  to  arouse  controversy. 
Mr.  Mazur  has  done  this,  but  he  also  has 
backed  up  his  conclusions  with  a  logical 
reasoning  which  commands  the  reader’s 
respect  and  intrigues  his  interest  whether 
or  not  he  agrees  with  every  detail  of  the 
plan  laid  down. 

The  Association  urges  that  its  members 
forward  their  orders  for  this  report' at 
once.  The  book  will  be  ready  the  first 
week  in  January.  It  will  be  the  subject 
of  an  extended  discussion  at  the  Annual 
Convention  in  February.  This  discussion 
will  be  tremendously  interesting  to  those 
who  have  read  the  report.  The  book, 
containing  about  500  pages,  uill  cost  $5 
per  copy.  Send  orders  now  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  225 
West  34th  Street,  New  York.  Shipments 
will  be  nwde  immediately  after  publica¬ 
tion. 


engrossing  and  enlightening 
discussion  of  the  problems  of 
retailing  ever  published,  say 
those  merchants  who  have 
read  it. 

The  Basic  Problem 

“The  Principles  of  Organ¬ 
ization  Applied  to  Modem 
Retailing”  is  vital  to  the  re¬ 
tail  merchant  because  “or¬ 
ganization”  is  of  fundamental 
importance  in  all  industry. 
It  is  important  to  discover 
the  reasons  for  a  particular 
form  of  organization  because, 
as  the  reasons  change,  so  the 
organization  should  change  if 
effectiveness  is  to  be  main¬ 
tained. 

Personnel  is  a  stream  the 
content  of  which  is  always 
changing.  The  form  of  or¬ 
ganization  which  was  devel¬ 
oped  because  the  founder  of 
a  business  had  certain  quali¬ 
ties,  may  if  his  successor  has 
different  qualities  become 
unsuited  to  the  qualities  and 
abilities  of  the  new  head. 

An  established  business 
which  desires  to  maintain  its 
success  over  an  indefinite 
period  and  in  spite  of  the 
changing  content  of  its  per¬ 
sonnel  should  discover  the 
logic  upon  which  a  proper 
organization  should  be  built. 

That  structure  must  be 


ganization.  Every  activity 

has  been  studied  with  relation  to  the  human  beings 
concerned  with  carrying  it  to  completion.  Every  re¬ 
sponsibility  has  been  charted,  defined  and  allocated. 
The  result  is  a  coordinated  organization  structure  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  present — to  anticipate 
the  demands  of  the  future. 

The  results  have  been  incorporated  in  a  report, 
“Principles  of  Organization  Applied  to  Modem  Re¬ 
tailing,”  written  by  Mr.  Mazur  from  the  vast  amount 


determined  which  will  give 
the  most  effective  results  from  the  human  material' 
available  and  increasing  results  from  an  improving 
group  of  individuals. 

Organization,  of  great  significance  in  all  industry 
is  of  particular  importance  in  retailing.  Organization 
includes  personnel,  their  duties  and  the  relationship 
between  those  duties — ^and  the  department  store  is  made 
up  of  practically  nothing  else. 

“The  use  of  machinery  in  the  operation  of  the  retail 
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store  is  negligible,”  says  the  report.  “Human  beings 
do  the  work  with  little  aid  from  mechanical  appliances. 
Salesmanship  and  buying  depend  on  ability,  experience 
and  a  knowledge  of  people.  Merchandising  and  ad¬ 
vertising  require  good  judgment.  System  may  be  of  aid, 
but  in  the  final  analysis,  organization  rather  than  system 
will  determine  success,” 

How  Study  Was  Made 

“An  industrial  organization,”  to  quote  the  report 
further,  “may  be  defined  as  being  that  relationship 
which  exists  between  the  functions  of  the  personnel 
in  order  to  effect  the  purposes  of  the  particular  busi¬ 
ness  institution  involved.”  The  determination  of  the 
form  of  organization,  therefore,  must  be  based  upon 
a  careful  study  of  the  operations  of  a  business — upon 
the  functions  to  be  performed. 

Starting  with  this  fundamental  premise,  that  the 
ideal  organization  was  that  one  best  suited  to  carry 
out  the  job  which  must  be  performed,  the  first  step 
in  the  study  was  to  determine  the  exact  nature  of  the 
job  of  the  department  store.  This  method  was  far 
more  than  the  usual  compilation  and  comparison  of 
framed  organization  charts.  Essentially,  it  was  a  job 
study,  a  detailed  analysis  of  every  step  in  the  retail 
process. 

As  a  result,  there  has  been  compiled  the  most  complete 
statement  of  the  job  of  retailing  that  ever  has  been 
made.  The  study  contains  an  all-inclusive  catalogue  of 
every  step  discovered  in  the  operation  of  thirteen  stores. 

Once  the  job  of  the  store  was  determined,  it  was 
then  essential  to  know  the  best  way  in  which  these 
functions  should  be  distributed.  Next  came  the  task 
of  combining  the  jobs  into  organization  units  based 
on  the  nature  of  the  functions  to  be  performed — and 
the  charactersitics  of  the  people  available  to  do  the 
job.  The  study  therefore  deals  with  the  underlying 
forces  of  business  and  the  fundamentals  of  human 
psychology. 

Two  Big  Benefits 

The  retailer  gains  two  vital  advantages  from  the 
survey : 

1.  It  gives  him  a  complete  check  list  of 
every  function  in  store  operation  with  which 
he  may  compare  his  own  processes. 

2.  It  embles  him  to  determine  the  kind  of 
organisation  he  should  build  and  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  he  should  assign  to  insure  efficient 
operation. 

The  printed  report  is  divided  into  four  parts.  In 
the  first  part,  a  complete  organization  for  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  is  developed.  More  than  eighty  problems 
of  organization  which  face  most  retailers  are  answered 
scientifically  and  logically.  No  conclusion  is  reached 
until  both  sides  of  every  question  have  been  presented 
adequately. 

complete  picture  of  the  functions  and  organization 
of  General  Management,  Merchandise,  Publicity,  Store 
Management  and  Control  Divisions  is  presented  in 
this  section.  A  separate  chapter  has  been  devoted  to 
Expense  Control  because  of  the  widespread  interest 
in  this  phase  of  operation. 

The  second  part  develops  in  detail  the  process  of 


operation  by  which  the  plan  evolved  in  the  first  part  is 
made  effective.  This  section  contains  the  details  of  or¬ 
ganization  and  procedure  with  a  description  of  the  sug¬ 
gested  organization  units  and  of  the  routine  procedure 
which  would  be  followed  under  the  operating  structure 
developed  in  the  first  part. 

The  third  part  contains  hypothetical  cases  illustrating 
the  method  by  which  the  organization  developed  in 
Parts  I  and  II  would  handle  specific  problems  requiring 
solution. 

The  fourth  section  deals  with  the  field  survey  through 
which  data  was  collected  and  includes  an  analysis  of  the 
functions  and  organizations  encountered  in  the  stores 
studied.  There  is  a  detailed  list  showing  all  the  opera¬ 
ting  steps  discovered  in  the  thirteen  stores  surveyed. 

Controversial  Points 

This  report  is  intensely  interesting  because  it  attacks 
a  vital  business  problem  with  unusual  courage.  It 
speaks  with  the  assured  authority  which  comes  from  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  issues  involved.  And  above  all, 
it  reads  with  an  ease  and  grace  which  has  marked  few 
business  books  in  our  experience. 

It  is  not  expected  that  this  work  will  meet  with 
universal  agreement  on  every  point.  Those  who  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  read  it  in  proof,  however,  have 
termed  it  the  most  significant  contribution  ever  made 
to  retailing. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  to  devote  time  to  a 
discussion  of  this  report  at  the  16th  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  next  February.  In  order  that  our  members  may 
get  the  full  benefit  from  the  discussion,  we  urge  that 
they  send  the  Association  their  orders  for  “Principles  of 
Organization  Applied  to  Modern  Retailing”  immediate¬ 
ly.  This  book  should  be  read  and  consideration  given 
to  its  salient  points  before  the  Convention  opens.  The 
price  will  be  $5  per  copy. 

The  Committee  on  the  Fundamentals  of  Retail  Or¬ 
ganization  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  is  as  follows :  Chairman,  Louis  E.  Kirstein,  Wil¬ 
liam  Filene’s  Sons  Co.,  Boston ;  Percy  S.  Straus,  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York;  Oscar  Webber,  J.  L. 
Hudson  Co.,  Detroit ;  S.  H.  Halle,  The  Halle  Bros.  Co., 
Cleveland. 


Treasury  Dept.  Tells  How  to  Compute 
the  Credit  for  Earned  Income 

Instructions  for  computing  the  credit  for  earned  in¬ 
come  under  the  Revenue  Act  of  1926  have  been  issued 
by  the  Treasury  Department.  These  instructions  are 
necessary  to  every  taxpayer  for  use  in  preparing  his 
income  tax  return  early  in  1927. 

The  mimeographed  bulletin  issued  by  the  Treasury 
Department  bears  the  key  “IT-Mimeograph,  Coll.  No. 
3471,  R.  A.  No.  385.”  We  suggest  that  our  members 
who  have  not  received  this  bulletin  request  a  copy  either 
from  their  local  Internal  Revenue  Collector’s  offices  or 
from  the  Treasury  Department  in  Washington. 

The  bulletin  contains  complete  instructions  for  com¬ 
puting  credit  for  earned  income  and  illustrations  of 
how  the  rules  work  in  practice. 
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What  Do  You  Mean — Month? 

The  Demand  for  a  Sensible  Calendar  is  Spreading 
Rapidly  and  Warrants  Careful  Study  by  Retailers 


Everyone  who  reads  the  papers  with  any  degree 
of  thoroughness  has  seen  at  some  time  in  the  last 
eight  or  ten  years  references  to  a  movement  to 
revise  the  calendar.  It  is  a  safe  guess  that  most  busi¬ 
ness  men  have  passed  these  stories  by  with  only  a  cur¬ 
sory  glance,  judging  that  here  was  another  fad  which 
would  die  a  natural  death 
in  its  own  good  time. 

The  Association,  at  the 
suggestion  of  one  of  its 
members,  has  instituted  in¬ 
quiries  during  the  past 
month  regarding  the  origin 
and  present  status  of  the 
movement  for  calendar  re¬ 
vision.  Some  exceedingly 
important  and  unexpected 
information  has  been  se¬ 
cured  which  we  believe 
should  be  communicated 
to  our  members. 

Many  Calendars 

What  are  the  underly¬ 
ing  reasons  for  a  demand 
that  the  calendar  now  in 
common  use  be  altered?  It  is  so  much  a  part  of  our 
daily  lives,  it  seems  to  be  an  inviolable  guide  so  well 
established  by  antiquity,  by  scientific  research  and  by 
common  usage  that  probably  not  one  person  in  ten 
thousand  ever  thinks  of  questioning  its  perfection.  If 
the  average  man  were  asked  whether  it  would  be  de¬ 
sirable  to  alter  the  calendar,  the  chances  are  that  he 
would  warn  you  solemnly  that  the  only  result  would 
be  to  set  everything  topsy-turvy. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  present  calendar 
is  a  product  of  almost  haphazard  development  over 
many  centuries.  The  Gregorian  calendar,  used  now  in 
America,  parts  of  Europe  and  in  a  few  other  scattered 
localities,  was  adopted  first  in  1582.  England  and  her 
colonies  put  it  into  use  in  1752.  At  the  present  day, 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  in  various  parts  of  the 
civilized  world  are  using  calendars  radically  different 
from  the  one  we  know. 

The  ancient  Egyptions  used  a  calendar  of  twelve 
equal  months  of  thirty  days  each.  They  got  rid  of  the 
remaining  days  each  year  by  having  a  glorious  five-day 
holiday.  Julius  Caesar  arbitrarily  altered  the  Egyptian 
calendar,  taking  the  30th  day  from  February  and  the 
five  Festival  days  and  tacking  one  day  to  every  alter¬ 
nate  month  beginning  with  January  because  he  believed 
that  odd  numbers  were  lucky.  Augustus  Caesar,  his 
successor,  took  a  day  off  February  and  tacked  it  on 
August  (his  name  month)  and  switched  some  other 
days  around  for  reasons  just  as  ridiculous  as  those 
which  prompted  the  great  Julius.  Constantine  the  Great 
made  a  change  or  two  about  350  years  later  and,  finally 


in  the  16th  century.  Pope  Gregorj'  conducted  other 
major  operations  which  gave  us  the  present  calendar. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  here  in  detail  the  evolu¬ 
tion  and  history  of  our  calendar.  Those  who  wish  to 
inform  themselves  can  secure  much  vitally  interest¬ 
ing  literature  on  this  subject.  Let  the  brief  outline 

above  be  accepted  as  an 
indication  of  how  scientific 
and  how  inviolable  is  our 
calendar. 

Defects  Are  Costlv 

Defects  in  the  present 
calendar,  if  any  exist,  are 
of  tremendous  importance 
to  business  as  a  whole. 
The  dependence  on  high¬ 
speed  accounting  and  sta¬ 
tistics  grows  greater  each 
year.  These  vital  business 
activities  cannot  hope  to 
function  at  greatest  effici¬ 
ency  when  they  are  based 
upon  units  of  time  which 
vary  so  radically  as  our 
months,  quarter-years  and 
half-years  do.  Here  are  three  defects  in  our  present 
calendar  which  must  be  apparent  to  every  business  man ; 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  because  of  the  expense  and 
annoyance  they  cause: 

1.  The  months  are  unequal  and  not  comparable. 

2.  The  month  is  not  an  exact  multiple  of  the  week. 

3.  The  ordinary  year  consists  of  365  days,  or  one 
day  over  52  weeks  . 

Accompanying  these  major  disadvantages  are  such 
inconveniences  as  the  variation  in  the  number  of  weekly 
pay  days  in  different  months — sometimes  four  and 
sometimes  five.  The  variation  in  working  days  runs 
from  23  in  February,  1926,  to  27  in  March  of  the  same 
year,  a  difference  of  17%.  Important  industries  like 
retailing  and  transportation  which  work  on  a  monthly 
comparison  basis  and  have  heavy  weekend  peaks  of 
business  are  seriously  upset  in  their  comparisons  by 
the  variations  in  the  number  of  weekends  in  different 
months. 

Drifting  Holidays 

Confusion  is  caused  to  business  by  the  fact  that  there 
can  be  a  difference  of  three  days  in  the  tw’o  half-years 
or  of  two  days  in  two  quarters  of  the  same  year.  Re¬ 
tailers  and  manufacturers  are  inconvenienced  seriously 
because  so  many  of  our  imfKjrtant  holidays  drift  ail 
over  the  place.  Easter,  for  example,  is  scheduled  to 
strike  anywhere  from  mid-March  to  mid- April.  Christ¬ 
mas  and  many  other  holidays  w'hich  affect  business 
occur  on  a  different  day  every  year.  Thanksgiving  is 
the  one  exception  and  there  is  no  law  to  prevent  the 
President  setting  it  where  he  pleases. 


MODEL  FOR  PROPOSED  MONTHS 


EVERY  MONTH 


SUN 

MON 

TUE 

WED 

THU 

FRI 

SAT 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

Every  Month  to  Have  28  Days,  Starting 
on  Sunday  and  Ending  on  Saturday 
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The  merchant  who  pauses  to  consider  this  problem 
can  continue  this  list  of  inconveniences  almost  indefin¬ 
itely.  Certainly  the  consumer  who  budgets  his  expenses 
on  a  w  eekly  basis  and  whose  income  is  received  monthly 
has  reason  to  complain  that  he  is  up  against  a  stiff 
problem  in  making  things  come  out  right. 

The  present  movement  to  bring  some  sort  of  order 
out  of  this  chaos  started  as  far  back  as  thirty  years 
ago.  No  substantial  progress,  beyond  the  formation  of 
organizations  in  several  countries,  was  made  until  after 
the  World  War.  The  movement  now  heads  up  to  a 
committee  of  the  League  of  Nations  which  has  been 
working  seriously  on  the  many  plans  which  have  been 
suggested  for  permanent  reform.  The  discussions  have 
reached  a  sufficiently  advanced  stage  for  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  all  the  important  religious  orders  to  be 
called  in  to  reach  an  agreement  on  the  fixing  of  Easter 
and  other  religious  holidays.  Active  forces  are  at  work 
in  many  countries  to  line  up  support  for  favored  plans. 
There  is  a  growing  Ijelief  that  obstacles  to  reform  will 
be  overcome  and  a  simplified  calendar  adopted  through¬ 
out  most  of  the  civilized  world  before  many  years 
have  passed. 

The  Cotsworth  Plan 

Of  the  many  plans  for  calendar  revision  which  have 
been  suggested.  The  Cotsworth  Calendar  has  gained  the 
most  support  from  business  men  in  America.  This  plan, 
which  was  evolved  in  1895  and  has  been  perfected  in 
the  intervening  years,  has  all  the  advantages  of  extreme 
simplicity.  It  appears  to  cause  a  minimum  of  inter¬ 
ference  with  existing  conditions  and  promises  benefits 
in  its  application  to  business  which  would  not  be  gained 
from  any  other  plan  which  has  come  to  our  attention. 

The  Cotsworth  Calendar  may  be  described  briefly  as 
follows:  The  year  will  be  divided  into  thirteen  months 
of  twenty-eight  days  each;  each  month  will  begin  on 
Sunday  and  end  on  the  fourth  Saturday ;  the  365th  day 
of  the  year  will  be  December  29th,  but  will  have  no 
week-day  name ;  this  day  w'ill  be  inserted  between 
December  28th  and  January-  1st  and  be  known  as  “Year 
Day.”  In  like  manner,  in  Leap  Year  the  extra  day  will 
be  inserted  between  June  28th  and  the  first  of  the 
seventh  month.  The  name  suggested  by  Mr.  Cotsworth 
for  the  extra  month,  which  is  not  at  present  in  our 
calendar,  is  “Sol.”  It  will  follow  June  and  precede 
July. 

Some  Advantages 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  some  of  the  advant¬ 
ages  of  this  calendar.  They  were  summarized  in  an 
article  by  George  Eastman,  appearing  recently  in  “The 
Nation’s  Business,”  as  follows: 

1.  All  months  would  have  the  same  number  of  days 
(28),  the  same  number  of  working  days,  except 
for  holidays,  and  the  same  number  of  Sundays. 

2.  All  months  would  have  exactly  four  weeks. 

3.  Each  week-day  would  always  occur  on  the  same 
four  fixed  dates  of  the  month. 

4.  Quarter-years  and  half-years  respectively  would  be 
of  the  same  length  in  each  year  and  every  year. 

5.  The  month  would  always  end  on  Saturday. 

6.  A  holiday  would  always  occur  on  the  same  week¬ 
day. 

7.  The  date  of  Easter  could  be  fixed. 

8.  Yearly  calendars  no  longer  would  be  necessary; 
one  fixed  monthly  calendar  would  be  sufficient. 


If  the  merchant  will  consider  those  advantages  in 
connection  with  the  operation  of  his  own  business,  it 
is  unnecessary  here  for  us  to  dwell  on  their  importance. 
It  is  well  to  give  thought  to  the  possible  disadvantages, 
both  to  business  and  to  the  individual,  but  these  should 
not  be  insurmountable.  .Among  other  things  are  the 
necessity  for  certain  readjustments  in  procedure  and 
forms;  prejudice  against  “Unlucky  13,”  birthdays  and 
maturity  dates  on  the  29th,  3()th  and  31st  in  the  present 
calendar,  dividend  pav-ments,  old  contracts  and  lease 
requirements,  fiscal  obligations  and  a  few  others.  Most 
of  these  are  purely  temporary  in  their  inconvenience. 

^  orking  Capital  Released 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  thirteen-period  year 
is  that  the  retailer  would  render  his  statements  and  bills 
thirteen  times  each  year.  His  credit  business  would 
yield  cash  more  rapidly  than  at  present.  The  additi-mal 
cost  of  billing  would  be  slight  compared  with  the  gain 
in  working  capital.  .At  the  same  time,  our  study  brought 
out  the  fact  that  store  owners  would  be  benefited  largely 
by  placing  their  statistical  work  on  a  thirteen-times-a- 
year  basis.  The  demand  is  for  more  frequent  reports 
based  on  shorter  time  factors  for  really  comparable 
periods.  The  Cotsworth  calendar  would  help  to  bring 
about  this  result. 

A  careful  study  of  the  literature  on  this  subject  shows 
that  the  many  problems  of  adjustment  which  would 
suggest  themselves  as  arguments  against  making  a 
change  in  the  calendar  have  been  worked  out  in  the 
most  exact  detail  by  supporters  of  the  plan.  There  are 
comprehensive  tables  showing  how  the  calendar  would 
be  adjusted  to  take  care  of  financial  settlements,  inter¬ 
est  payments  and  many  things  of  that  character.  It 
seems  that  even.-  objection  has  been  anticipated  and 
met  with  a  solution. 

The  fixing  of  the  date  of  Easter  would  be  a  relief  to 
the  retail  merchant.  It  is  proposed  now  to  have  Easter 
fall  on  the  second  Sunday  in  April;  in  other  words, 
April  8th.  If  the  proposal  is  adopted  Easter  would 
occur  on  that  date  ever}'  year  and  bring  joy  to  the 
hearts  of  legions  of  business  men.  Most  of  the 
churches  have  agreed  to  this  proposal.  The  only  out¬ 
standing  exception  is  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the 
matter,  so  far  as  it  is  concerned,  is  not  closed. 

Other  Plans  Pushed 

Something  like  130  different  plans  for  calendar  re¬ 
vision  have  been  suggested  to  the  League  of  Nations. 
We  are  informed  that  the  ones  most  favored  in  Europe 
would  retain  the  twelve-month  year  as  a  basis,  but 
would  re\'ise  the  length  of  the  month  so  that  each 
quarter-year  would  have  two  thirty-day  and  one  thirt>- 
one  day  month.  This  plan  als<^  would  leave  a  day  holi¬ 
day  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  a  day  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  year  for  Leap  Year.  The  reason  this  plan 
is  favored  in  Europe  is  b^use  accounting  and  all  kinds 
of  business  statements  are  on  a  quarterly  basis  in  most 
countries.  Therefore,  quarters  of  equal  length  are  suit¬ 
able  for  their  purposes  and  it  is  argued  that  adoption 
of  the  “quarter”  plan  would  cause  less  turmoil  than  a 
change  to  some  other  plan. 

Inquiry  made  among  American  firms  has  brought  us 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Who  Knew  Not  Joseph 


**And  Joseph  Died  and  His  Brethren  and  All  That  Generation  .  .  . 
Now  There  Arose  Up  a  New  King  of  Egypt,  Which  Knew  Not  Joseph” 
By  Suzanne  Ashley  Brett,  Sales  Promotion  Division 

IHIS  is  the  story  of  Community  Advertising. 

A  surprisingly  few  years  ago,  retailers 


Like  Joseph,  retail  stores  decline  and  die  because 
the  world  does  not  stand  still.  Business  technique  and 
methods  which  served  their  purpose  last  year  are  obso¬ 
lete  today. 

The  law  of  change  works  inexorably,  with  no  regard 
in  for  merchandise,  methods,  service,  advertising  or  any  of 
at  the  paraphernalia  that  clutters  up  the  merchant’s  road 
m,  to  profits.  Any  modern  store  owner,  whose  success 
seems  so  well  established  that  nothing  affects  it,  has  no 
mental  formula.  He  simply  leads  the  procession, 
on  Instead  of  formulating-  internal  store  policies,  he  is 
just  as  they  force  progress  in  the  entire  development  studying  his  customers.  He  is  just  ahead  of  the  change 
of  mankind.  Nowhere  in  business  literature  is  this  and  growth  of  his  consuming  public,  and  he  holds  an 
condition  more  dramatically  told  than  in  the  story  of  open  mind.  He  knows  that  Joseph,  his  brethren  and 
Joseph :  “And  Joseph  died  and  all  his  brethren  and  all  all  that  generation  dies.  A  new  King  of  Egypt  is  born 

that  generation . now  there  arose  up  a  new  King  daily.  The  new  kings  know  not  the  former  generation. 

of  Egypt,  which  knew  not  Joseph.”  For  this  generation  he  provides  continually. 

People  Change  and  Grow  The  Right  Way  to  Plan 

The  turnover  of  mankind  must  be  reckoned  with.  Retailers  came  into  the  community  advertising  pic- 

People  change  and  grow.  The  new  generation  comes  ture  in  a  secondary  role  when  city  and  town  “Boosting” 
on.  Nothing  is  fixed  except  the  stubborn  fixations  of  emerged  from  its  many  vicissitudes.  Communities  are 
men  who  cling  to  their  magic  formula  which  brought  no  longer  controlled  by  the  thinking  and  planning  of 
success  and  prosperity  at  one  period.  one  aggressive  individual,  but  now  think  and  plan  with 
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“which  just  grows  like  Topsy,”  is  the  most  efficient 
sieve  through  which  large  sums  of  money  disappear. 
Following  Hoover’s  advice  and  example,  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  Retail  Merchants’  Boards  realize  that 
no  plan  unless  reduced  to  writing  is  really  workable 
and  subject  to  scientific  control.  The  written  plan 
unifies  efforts  and  exposes  defects  and  weaknesses  of 
over-enthusiasm.  The  whole  difference  between  the 
idea  in  a  man’s  mind  and  a  formal  plan,  is  the  difference 
between  guessing  and  knowing. 

Any  clever  salesman  can  sell  spectacles  to  a  blind 
woman,  but  few  are  able  to  collect  the  money. 

The  Why  of  Advertising 

Advertising  campaigns  are  conducted  for  one  or  all 
of  the  following  reasons : 

1.  To  acquaint  more  people  with  the  merchandise 
in  the  store. 

2.  To  develop  new  selling  territories. 

3.  To  create  more  profitable  business  for  all  the  stores. 


Pittsburgh  Department  Stores  form  a  great  reservoir  of  human  needs, 
Ly  into  which  flow  enormous  quantities  of  desirable  merchandise— and  from 
which  each  shopper  fills  his  individual  requirements.  At  any  given  tame,  over 
$25,525,000  wo^  of  goods  is  available  here  for  selectioa  By  skylanes,  water- 
lann  and  landlanes,  the  544  buyers  whom  these  stores  employ,  bring  thirds 
from  all  the  world  for  your  approval  Nearly  $46,000,000  is  invested  in  build¬ 
ings  where  your  merchandise  is  stored,  displayed  arxl  sold.  So  great  is  the 
shopping  appeal  of  these  eleven  stores  that  145,000.people  are  attracted  to  them 
daily.  In  ad^tion  to  the  purchases  these  shoppers  carry  with  them,  approxi¬ 
mately  14,417,000  large  and  small  parcels  are  delivered  yearly  by  a  fleet  of  409 
automobile  trucks.  The  14,089  co-workers  who  form  the  kej^One  of  store 
service  earned  about  $19,355,661  in  1925.  The  arms  of  your  F5ttsburgh  Store 
service  reach  out  to  the  Great  Pittsburgh  District.  They  are  all«ncompassing. 
Tisey  are  an  integral  part  of  the  vast  business  and  social  structure.  Their  per 
capita  sales  are  almost  double  those  oi  any  other  city  in  the  world. 
A  dominating  statement  About  dominating  stores!  The  Rttsburgh  Stores. 
Your  stores!  We  urge  you — iww  and  always — "Know  them  well!” 
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the  group  mind.  Out  of  the  inflated  type  of  the  P.  T. 
Barnum  advertising,  which  justly  proved  a  boomerang 
to  many  towns,  has  developed  an  intelligent  research  as 
a  basis  for  advertising.  The  very  history  of  the  word 
“booster”  is  an  index  to  the  brief  inflated  advertising 
life  of  that  period,  but  no  amount  of  selling  by  clever 
and  crooked  promoters  can  bury  the  true  idea  of  sin¬ 
cere,  intelligent,  co-operative  effort.  So  valuable  was 
the  idea,  the  Government  adopted  it  and  the  result  was 
the  Hoover  Survey  that  inspired  programs  benefiting 
every  section  of  the  United  States.  In  the  last  year 
this  working  plan  has  developed  in  three  ways : 

1.  Research  analysis  of  potential  selling  territory. 

2.  Budget  analysis. 

3.  The  formal  plan. 

Any  informal  method-  of  advertising  is  wholly  un¬ 
reliable  and  responsible  for  the  greatest  waste  of  ad¬ 
vertising  money.  No  matter  how  enthusiastic  the  idea 
that  lives  only  in  the  rosy  mist  of  an  individual’s  head, 
it  is  never  to  be  considered  seriously.  Any  advertising 
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Know  Pittsburgh 
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Pittsburgh  leads  the  country  as  a  shopping  center.  It  has 
more-^ larger— attd  better  equipped  stores  than  any  other 
district  in  America  (population  considered).  These  stores 
offer  outstanding  shopping  advantages.  A  dvic  asset! 
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Questions  that  must  be  answered  are: 

(a)  How  much  will  the  campaign  cost? 

(b)  How  shall  we  raise  our  funds? 

(c)  What  is  the  advertising  plan? 

(d)  What  features  should  be  emphasized? 

(e)  Analysis  of  customers’  habits,  geographical  loca¬ 
tion  and  industrial  changes. 

Store  owners  in  large  and  small  communities  when 
faced  with  these  facts  are  appalled  at  their  lack  of 
knowledge  of  their  selling  territories  and  realize  how 
little  they  know  about  the  customer  to  whom  they  were 
advertising.  Co-operative  advertising  must  answer  the 
natural  questions  in  the  customer’s  mind — What  price? 
— ^What  kind? — What  grade? — What  size?  Advertis¬ 
ing  written  from  this  tesis  is  profound  knowledge  of 
folks  and  their  every  day  needs. 

Developing  Trade  Territories 

The  problem  of  slow  business  for  one  merchant  in 
a  community  is  no  different  from  the  problems  of  his 
competitors  in  the  same  locality.  Getting  together  and 
studying  a  situation  common  to  all  is  bound  to  give 
illuminating  results.  Out  in  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  in 
the  year  1921,  the  Greater  Terre  Haute  Club  decided 
to  develope  the  selling  territory  of  the  Wabash  Valley 
Empire.  The  “why”  of  that  campaign  is  briefly  sum¬ 
marized  as  follows : 

1.  A  city  without  a  developed  trade  territory  is  dead. 

2.  Good  will  is  the  only  cement  which  will  hold  a 
trade  territory  together. 

3.  Service  advertising  and  good  will  are  inseparable 
in  the  order  named. 

They  developed  a  new  selling  territory  and  sales 
naturally  followed.  The  plan  was  in  operation  for  .two 
years.  It  acquired  the  title  of  the  “Big  Brother  Plan.” 
All  of  the  retailers  in  towns  of  2500  or  more  in  twenty 
cities  used  the  plan.  So  productive  was  this  promo¬ 
tion  that  when  the  plan  was  presented  before  the  As¬ 
sociated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World  at  one  of  their 
Atlanta  Conventions,  fourteen  towns  immediately  re¬ 
quested  complete  details  of  how  it  was  put  over. 

Since  1921,  such  promotions  of  selling  territories 
have  been  vastly  improved.  Retailers  give  to  the  event 


a  civic  character  rather  than  a  purely  business  aspect. 
Newspapers  and  public  schools  all  co-operate  in  put¬ 
ting  the  promotion  across. 

The  first  example  of  co-operative  community  adver¬ 
tising  was  in  California  and  the  Pacific  Coast  still  reaps 
the  benefits. 

Every  year  Co-operative  Advertising  Campaigns 
have  succeeded  in  stimulating  business  co-operation,  in¬ 
stead  of  "business  competition,  so  that  traditional  rivals 
have  buried  their  individual  hatchets.  Retailers  merge 
their  interests  and  large  areas  are  benefited. 

Florida  comes  next  in  the  amount  of  advertising 
spent  in  such  campaigns,  and  retail  stores  located  in 
St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Seattle,  and  New  Jersey  have  profit 
in  money  so  invested. 

The  Governor  of  Utah  personally  directed  the  cam¬ 
paign  for  Salt  Lake  City. 

Maine  and  New  Hampshire  have  a  separate  organiza¬ 
tion  to  handle  their  advertising. 

The  Erie  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1926  started  a 
three  years’  campaign. 

The  Right  Appeal 

The  advice  of  a  retail  secretary  who  talked  straight 
from  the  shoulder  should  be  followed.  He  says : 

“I’ve  always  contended  (and  I’m  yet  to  be  convinced 
that.  I’m  wrong)  that  you  can  beg  or  command  people 
to  trade  at  home  until  you  are  blue  in  the  face  and  even 
threaten  them  with  dire  results  if  they  don’t  and  you’ll 
get  laughed  at  for  your  pains.  This  is  a  free  country 
and  every  man  has  a  right  to  spend  his  money  where 
he  thinks  he  can  do  best,  and  you  can  bet  he  is  jealous 
of  that  right  and  he  exercises  it  too. 

“Put  yourself  in  his  place,  get  out  of  the  job  you’ve 
got  and  forget  you  ever  worked  in  a  store  or  for  a 
store;  get  into  a  shop  or  be  a  mason  at  $12  to  $15  per 
day  and  when  you  receive  your  $75  or  $100  on  Satur¬ 
day,  are  you  going  to  buy  a  suit  at  home  because  the 
merchants  of  the  town  are  crying,  ‘Mister,  please  trade 
at  home  and  encourage  home  industry?’  Not  by  a  long 
shot!  If  the  merchants  in  your  town  have  what  you 
want  and  have  told  you  about  it  through  good  publicity 
or  you  have  bought  goods  in  a  certain  store  and  you 
were  pleased  with  them  you  will  trade  at  home.  Other¬ 
wise,  you  will  go  where  you  think  you  can  do  the  best 
for  yourself.  Think  it  over.  Thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  wasted  in  such  campaigns. 

“The  ‘Trade  at  Home’  slogan  is  all  wrong.  Don’t 
tell  a  man  or  woman  what  to  do  but  spend  that  money 
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(cooperatively  if  you  will)  telling  them  what  the  mer¬ 
chants  have  to  offer  and  then  prove  it  when  they  come 
in  the  stores  by  having  the  stocks  and  giving  the  ser¬ 
vice  that  you  personally  would  expect.” 

Eleven  Pittsburgh  department  stores  ran  a  two  page 
spread  as  illustrated  in  this  article.  This  shows  that 
all  the  merchants  used  a  set  form  of  slogan  jointly 
during  the  campaign.  _ _ _ 

The  Pittsburgh  Plan  , 

There  were  no  cleverly  devised  editorials,  etc.,  run 
by  the  department  stores  individually  because  the  very 
purpose  of  the  merchants  organizing  in  this  drive  was 
to  eliminate  the  expense  and  possible  divergence  of  ideas 
that  might  result  from  cotnpetition  in  this  line. 

A  committee  was  formed  to  formulate  the  campaign 
and  copy,  and  all  the  merchants  agreed  to  accept  and 
use  jointly  this  copy.  It  has  been  commented  on  very 
generally  and  unqestionably  made  a  lasting  impression 
on  the  customers  of  Ptitsburgh  stores. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Garber  of  Boggs  &  Buhl,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
commenting  on  the  g^eat  opportunities  discovered  in  the 
“Pittsburgh  Forward  Movement”  says : 

“One  of  the  greatest  joys  in  my  mercantile  experi¬ 
ence  has  been  the  opportunity  I  have  had  through  an 
intimate  relationship  with  the  Pittsburgh  High  Schools 
in  organizing  and  assisting  in  the  sponsoring,  so  to 
speak,  of  numerous  Juvenile  Boards  of  Trade  in  those 
various  High  Schpols — ^and  through  the  publicity  from 
that  source,  a  continuous  contact  with  many  club  or¬ 
ganizations  when  an  opportunity  presented  itself  for  the 
presentation  of  the  interesting  and  enlightening  facts 
pertaining  to  the  importance  of  the  craft  of  department 
store  keeping.  I  have  been  amazed  myself  at  the  figures 
I  have  been  able  to  accumulate  showing  the  potency  of 
the  department  stores  in  the  scheme  of  distribution. 
I  was  more  amazed  at  the  interest  shown  therein  by 
students,  club  members  and  people  at  large. 

“I  have  often  hoped  and  so  expressed  myself  to  our 
publicity  and  sales  groups,  that  the  day  would  come 
when  the  Merchants  Associations  of  the  country  and 
particularly  in  Pittsburgh,  would  see  the  importance 
of  devoting  a  certain  amount  of  their  time,  energfy  and 
funds  to  the  impersonal  exploitation  of  the  department 
store  craft  to  the  public  at  large  and  perhaps  to  organi¬ 
zations  in  particular. 

1.  Gathering  and  submitting  facts  and  figures  for  gen¬ 
eral  exploitation  by  the  Merchants  Associaiton 
every  six  months  or  so,  in  their  ads,  statements  and 
packages,  etc. 

2.  Perhaps  a  few  speakers  (and  there  is  a  hearty  de¬ 
mand  for  such  people)  to  appear  before  schools, 
clubs,  etc.,  promoting  the  department  store  in  its 
relative  importance  in  the  scheme  of  distribution 
and  livelihood — as  well  as  a  vocation. 

a.  Pittsburgh  is  the  shopping  center  for  2.500,000 
people — only  being  exceeded  as  a  department 
store  city  by  New  York  and  Chicago. 

b.  200,000  people  swarm  the  corridors  of  the 
Pittsburgh  department  stores  in  an  average 
day. 

c.  Pittsburgh  had  in  1922,  18,365  retail  estab¬ 
lishments  with  a  volume  of  $395,000,000 — 
this  representing  18%  of  all  retail  sales  in 
Pennsylvania 

d.  The  total  volume  of  retail  mercantile  business 
in  Allegheny  County  in  1925  was  $507,533,900. 


“The  general  countrywide  discussion  today  of  the 
increasing  tendency  to  include  complete  distribution  in 
the  manufacturing  scheme  and  dominate  the  channels 
clear  through  to  the  consumer  is  presented  as  an  econ¬ 
omic  advancement.  Clubs  and  Schools  are  being  so 
advised  and  if  it  continues  it  is  soliciting  the  ultimate 
retirement  of  the  department  store  except  as  a  mere 
distributing  point.  Promoting  the  department  store’s 
importance  from  the  service  standpoint  can  do  much 
to  keep  the  stores  foremost  in  the  estimation  of  the 
consumer. 

“I  can  see  a  big  opportunity  for  all  Merchants’  As¬ 
sociations  in  the  promotion  of  the  craft  in  the  mind  of 
the  man  in  the  street  and  I  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  such  a  movement  will  be  started.  As  ideal  as  it 
may  seem,  it  is  a  practical  need  of  the  day  in  depart¬ 
ment  store  existence. 

Impressive  Figures 

“I  am  deeply  impressed  continually  by  the  figures 
that  come  to  hand  and  am  eager  that  the  world  at  large 
get  them.  Several  organizations  I  recently  addressed, 
expressed  absolute  amazement  at  these : 

1.  For  the  year  1920  the  annual  income  for  the  entire 
country  was  $66,000,0(X),000. 

2.  The  annual  volume  of  all  retail  trade  for  the 
United  States  for  the  year  1923  was  $35,000,000,000. 

3.  Of  this  $35,000,000,000— $5,500,000,000  was  depart¬ 
ment  store  trade — or  16%  of  the  total  of  the  retail 
trade  of  the  United  States. 

4.  A  further  (note  this)  fact  is  that  deducting  from 
this  $35,000,(XX),000  the  following: 


Food  . $15,500,000,000 

Autos  and  auto  accessories  .  3,500,000,000 

Tobacco  .  1,700,000,000 

Soft  Drinks  and  Candy  .  1,300,000,000 

Music  (not  sold  in  Dept,  stores)  . . .  1,000,000.000 


This  would  leave  $13,0(X),0(X),000  for  retail  trade 
of  which  the  $5,500,000,000  of  department  store 
business  is  about  42%. 

5.  That  while  the  business  done  by  manufacturers 
selling  direct  to  the  consumers  is  supposed  to  be 
alarming  to  retailers  it  actually  only  amounts  to 
$500,000,000. 

6.  That  while  chain  stores  are  supposed  to  be  a 
great  economic  saving  in  the  scheme  of  distribu¬ 
tion,  yet  this  schedule  shows  the  accomplishment 
of  the  department  store  comparatively: 

Year  Cost  of  doing  business 

1921 —  Liggett  Drug  Stores  30.7%  of  sales 

1922 —  Weber  Heilbroner  29.6%  of  sales 

1923—  McCrory  26  %  of  sales 

1923 — Department  stores  26  %  of  sales 

7.  Department  stores  have  doubled  their  volume  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  ten  years  so  they  are  not  going  back¬ 
ward.” 


This  is  the  first  part  of  an  article  on  Co-operative 
Advertising  by  Mrs.  Brett.  The  balance  of  the  article, 
outlining  promotion  plans  employed  in  other  cities,  will 
appear  in  the  January  issue  of  The  Bulletin. 
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Some  Newspapers  Do  Give  a  Hang 

Columbus  Sees  What  Merchants  and  Publishers  Can 
Accomplish  When  They  Learn  How  to  Pull  Together 
By  L,  E.  Goldsmith,  Director  of  Publicity 


EWSPAPERS  don’t  give  a  hang  about  retail 
J_N  stores.  The  business  office  has  a  soft  spot  in  its 
heart  for  the  merchant  because  he  has  an  adver¬ 
tising  contract  concealed  in  his  sleeve.  But  let  the  store 
beware  if  it  is  looking  for  any  interest  in  its  welfare 
outside  of  the  spending  of  its  advertising  appropriation. 
There’s  nothing  doing.” 

How  often  have  mer¬ 
chants  orated  to  that 
effect  ?  How  often  has  the 
reader  expressed  his  own 
resentment  in  similar 
phrases  ?  Anyone  who  can 
answer  those  questions  ac¬ 
curately  will  add  two  items 
to  the  already  over¬ 
crowded  library  of  value¬ 
less  statistics  on  things 
which  don’t  make  any 
difference. 

Warming-Up 

It  is  true  possibly  that 
there  are  scores  of  in¬ 
stances  on  record  of  news¬ 
paper  publishers  having 
displayed  a  stony  heart 
and  a  frigid  shoulder  to 
merchants  who  have  re¬ 
quested  cooperation  or 
suggested  publicity  ideas 
which  might  help  business 
without  hurting  the  news¬ 
paper.  Many  of  these  re¬ 
fusals  conceivably  have 
occurred  recently  enough 
for  the  merchant  still  to  be 
hopping  mad  because  he 
didn’t  get  what  he  wanted 
and  was  brought  up  with 
•  a  short  turn  in  the  bargain. 

Out  at  Chicago  in  the 
early  Fall,  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division  members 
assembled  in  convention  heard  some  well-chosen  words 
of  hope.  It  was  said  that  all  newspapers  weren’t  hard- 
boiled  and  that  some  publishers  were  awakening  to  the 
fact  that  the  butter  on  their  bread  was  something  more 
than  immediate  advertising  revenue. 

Trent  D.  Sickles,  Secretary  of  the  Retail  Merchants’ 
Association,  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  the  bearer  of  the 
message  of  good  cheer.  In  his  address  he  described  the 
underlying  philosophy  of  successful  cooperation  with 
newspapers  and  then  listed  a  large  number  of  store 
activities  which  lend  themselves  to  the  writing  of  inter¬ 


esting  news  stories.  He  explained  how  newspapers  in 
Columbus  had  tied  up  with  the  stores  in  promoting 
Christmas  shopping — at  the  newspapers’  own  expense. 
Most  essential  of  all,  Mr.  Sickles  warned  his  hearers 
that  if  they  want  to  secure  this  cooperation  they  must 
go  to  their  publishers  with  a  practical  campaign  out¬ 
lined  in  detail  and  not  de¬ 
pend  on  the  paper  to  think 
up  these  ideas  and  ex¬ 
ecute  them  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  the  mer¬ 
chants. 

The  1926  Campaign 

Mr.  Sickles  was  not 
romancing.  He  had  proved 
out  his  ideas  in  Columbus 
and  had  the  assurance  of 
newspaper  publishers  in 
other  cities  that  they  saw 
good-sense  in  what  he  sug¬ 
gested  and  either  already 
were  cooperating  or  were 
willing  to  cooperate  with 
retailers  in  their  localities. 
Mr.  Sickles  told  the  whole 
story  in  the  October  issue 
of  The  Bulletin. 

We  are  able  to  repro¬ 
duce  in  this  issue  some 
samples  of  what  already 
has  been  done  by  the  news¬ 
papers  of  Columbus  to 
promote  Christmas  shop¬ 
ping  this  year.  Mr.  Sick¬ 
les  has  sent  us  the  adver¬ 
tisements  on  the  second 
page  of  this  article  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  kind  of  co¬ 
operation  two  Columbus 
newspapers  are  giving  the 
local  merchants  in  stimu¬ 
lating  early  Christmas 
shopping  and  spotting  the 
consumers’  attention  on  the  gift  stocks  of  Columbus 
stores. 

An  Ambitious  Effort 

Three  of  the  five  advertisements  shown  are  full  page 
displays.  The  others  are  large  space,  although  less  than 
a  full  page.  But  that  is  not  all.  We  received  from  ]Mr. 
Sickles  at  least  four  other  full  page  advertisements 
of  a  similar  nature  which  there  is  not  space  to  repro¬ 
duce  in  this  issue.  The  one  thing  we  have  not  learned 
is  how  many  more  pages  will  be  published  by  the  news- 
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papers  of  Columbus  before  the  Christmas  shopping 
season  is  over.  Here  are  some  details  of  the  cooper- 
atioil  that  has  been  promised  by  one  of  the  newspapers : 

At  the  instigation  of  “The  Columbus  Citizen”  the 
postal  authorities  have  agreed  to  deliver  to  every  Col¬ 
umbus  home  and  the  homes  on  the  rural  routes  75,000 
page  size  circulars  which  are  furnished  at  the  expense 
of  “The  Citizen.”  The  circular  urges  Early  Buying. 

The  publishing  of  promotional  advertising  on  Early 
Buying  in  the  columns  of  “The  Citizen”  without  cost 
to  merchants. 

The  printing  of  an  attractive  two-color  “Buy  Early” 
wagon  poster  to  be  carried  on  the  trucks  of  “The 
Citizen,”  the  Post  Office  and  merchants. 

Acting  upon  the  suggestions  of  “The  Citizen”  the 
Post  Office  Department  will  have  its  representatives 
give  short  talks  on  “Early  Buying  and  Early  Mailing” 
before  various  luncheon  clubs. 

“The  Citizen”  will  carry  daily  news  stories  on  the 
human  interest  slant  of  the  idea. 

“The  Citizen”  will  conduct  essay  contests  for  adults 
and  children  giving  cash  prizes  for  the  best  essays  on 
“Why  I  Am  Going  to  Shop  Early.” 

Year-Round  Partnership 

That  is  not  all  the  cooperation  given  merchants  by 
“The  Citizen.”  Mr.  Sickles  writes  that  on  Mother’s 
Day,  Easter,  Thrift  Week  and  other  occasions  during 
the  year,  “The  Citizen”  accords  the  highest  type  of 
cooperative  service.  The  following  details  are  given  us 
of  the  way  in  which  “The  Dispatch,”  another  news¬ 
paper,  works  with  the  Columbus  Merchants’  Associ¬ 
ation. 

“The  Columbus  Dispatch  up  to  Nov.  2Sth  has  pub¬ 
lished  four  full  Christmas  pages  and  several  pages  in 
the  interest  of  their  readers  and  advertisers  to  stimu- 
ulate  and  encourage  early  shopping.  In  addition  ‘The 
Dispatch*  is  using  the  elaborate  reindeer  program  so 
successful  in  several  cities  last  year. 

“The  Managing  Editor  and  Advertising  Director 
worked  in  close  harmony  with  the  Columbus  Retail 
Merchants’  Association  in  developing  the  whole  pro¬ 
gram.  We  depend  on  them  in  equal  measure  to  help 
promote  every  group  activity  we  initiate.” 

Columbus  newspapers  are  not  alone  in  their  remark¬ 
able  attitude  toward  local  business  houses.  Mr.  Sickles 
wrote,  in  his  article  in  the  October  issue,  that  publish¬ 
ers  in  several  cities  had  shown  their  sympathy  with  this 
sort  of  activity.  On  the  first  page  of  this  article  will 
be  found  a  seven  coliunn  advertisement  on  the  “Shop 
Early  theme  signed  by  “The  New  York  Sun.”  This 
announcement  was  not  published  exclusively  in  “The 
Sun.”  It  appeared  early  in  December  in  every  import¬ 
ant  newspaper  in  New  York  over  “The  Sun’s”  signa¬ 
ture.  In  a  word,  “The  Sun”  spent  good  hard  cash  on 
New  York  newspaper  advertising  to  stimulate  trade 
in  New  York'  stores. 

News  Stories  Also 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  Columbus  campaign. 
One  of  its  most  interesting  and  helpful  details  was 
the  series  of  feature  articles  in  the  news  columns  on 
every  phase  of  Christmas  shopping,  Christmas  observ¬ 
ance  in  other  lands,  letters  to  and  from  Santa  Claus  and 
gift  buying  suggestions.  Another  feature  was  a  series 
of  page  advertisements  on  specialized  merclumdise  lines 
for  Christmas  giving.  We  have  seen  two  very  effective 
examples  on  Jeweliy-  and  Home  Furnishings. 


It  probably  is  too  late  for  merchants  in  other  cities 
to  take  advantage  of  this  idea  for  this  Christmas. 
Such  campaigns  have  to  be  planned  carefully  in  ad¬ 
vance — by  the  merchants,  remember,  in  cooperation 
with  the  newspapers.  It  would  be  foolhardy  to  jump 
in  at  the  last  moment  and  expect  to  get  any  real  results 
from  your  effort.  It  is  almost  as  bad  to  tell  your  news¬ 
paper  publishers  about  what  has  been  done  in  Colum¬ 
bus  and  then  expect  to  get  a  campaign  equally  as  good. 
The  average  newspaper  is  simply  not  equipped  to  visu¬ 
alize  this  sort  of  thing  and  to  execute  it  as  it  should 
be  done  all  by  itself. 

We  make  this  suggestion  to  you.  If  you  did  not 
save  Mr.  Sickles’  article  in  the  October  issue  of  The 
Bulletin  and  make  a  definite  pledge  to  follow  up  his 
ideas  in  your  city  as  soon  as  you  can  get  your  local 
merchants’  organization  sold  on  them,  use  this  outline 
for  that  purpose.  Make  the  accomplishments  it  relates 
the  basis  for  a  definite  campaign  for  next  Christmas 
and  be  sure  that  you  get  all  the  information  about  the 
Columbus  experience  before  you  tackle  the  job  in  your 
own  city. 

If  the  merchants  in  any  community  will  do  their 
share  to  translate  such  ideas  into  concrete  form,  so  that 
the  papers  can  see  what  is  expected  of  them  and  know 
that  they  can  depend  upon  the  merchants’  association 
for  suitable  material,  it  is  not  a  very  far  cry  to  close 
cooperation  between  the  two.  There  is  no  better  way 
to  write  “Finis”  to  the  period  which  saw  the  advertising 
contract  as  the  only  connecting  link  between  the  news¬ 
paper  and  the  merchant. 


Great  Danger  Lies  in  Handling  Nitro¬ 
cellulose  Film  in  Toy  Movies 

Nitro-cellulose  film  is  a  highly  inflammable  substance 
and  should  be  used  only  by  persons  experienced  with 
the  hazards  connected  with  it. 

The  motion  'picture  industry  has  devoted  years  in 
studying  the  safest  way  in  which  this  product  should  be 
used.  It  is  handled,  stored,  shipped  and  exhibited  by 
persons  who  take  thorough  precautions  to  see  that  it  is 
completely  protected  against  fire. 

It  is  when  the  film  falls  into  the  hands  of  persons 
ignorant  of  its  inflammable  possibilities  that  the  real 
danger  lies. 

In  order  to  promote  the  sale  of  toy  projection  ma¬ 
chines,  according  to  information  received  from  the 
Motion  Picture  Producers  and  Distributors  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  Inc.,  certain  unscrupulous  dealers  engage  in  an 
illicit  traffic  in  nitrate  film  which  is  unusually  heavy  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  due  to  the  Christmas  shopping. 

Because  most  of  this  film  comes  from  reels  that  have 
been  stolen  from  the  national  motion  picture  distribut¬ 
ing  companies,  these  dealers  are  able  to  offer  it  to  the 
public  at  a  price  far  below  that  of  acetate  or  “safety” 
stock,  which  is  the  only  kind  of  film  that  should  be 
used  in  toy  projectors. 

These  machines  are  becoming  more  and  more  popular 
as  a  form  of  amusement,  which  makes  it  imperative 
that  the  traffic  in  nitrate  film  be  more  closely  controlled 
than  ever  before,  in  order  to  avoid  the  occurrence  of 
the  horrible  accidents  which  are  more  than  likely  to 
follow  its  use  by  persons  unaware  of  its  hazards. 
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The  CONTROLLERS’  FORUM 

By  JOHN  B.  GUERNSEY 

1 

Fine  time  to  be  talking  of  inven- 
Prepare  for  tories,  in  the  midst  of  the  Christmas 

inventory  rush!  True  enough  if  your  year 

ends  Jannuary  31,  but  if  it  closes 
with  the  calendar  there  isn’t  much  time  left  for  prepar¬ 
ation.  It  isn’t  one  of  those  things  you  can  leave  until 
the  week  before.  On  no  executive  as  much  as  on  the 
Controller  falls  the  responsibility  for  arranging  the 
elusive  details  on  which  accuracy  depends — getting  the 
sheets  or  tags  ready,  preparing  instructions,  providing 
machines  and  staff,  anticipating  the  elements  entering 
into  the  cut-off  or  reconciliation  of  book  figures,  closing 
the  gates  against  confusion. 

No  inventory  is  worth  the  taking  that  is  not  accur¬ 
ate.  .\ccuracy  is  best  gauged  by  approximate  agreement 
with  the  book  figures.  Unless  the  book  figures  correctly 
reflect  the  physical  stock  as  of  the  moment  of  taking 
inventory,  .there  is  no  standard  by  which  to  judge  the 
inventory. 

To  save  the  Controller  as  much  work  as  possible  (and 
he  needs  that  right  now)  the  Congress  has  just  pre¬ 
pared  a  special  booklet  on  “Precautions  at  Inventory 
Time.”  It  is  a  summary  of  the  many  factors  entering 
into  the  problem  of  accurate  stock  taking.  Included 
is  a  simple  Inventory  Sheet  for  those  who  like  sheets, 
and  a  Tag  for  those  who  prefer  the  tag  method.  There 
is  a  sheet  of  instructions  to  be  issued  to  the  clerks  who 
are  calling  and  listing  the  stock.  There  is  a  list  of 
nine  tips  to  the  Controller  on  what  to  look  out  for. 
There  is  a  sample  letter  to  be  sent  to  the  department 
heads,  listing  14  points  which  they  are  expected  to  take 
into  consideration.  And  there  is  quite  a  discussion  of 
the  whole  subject. 

We  hope  you  will  like  it  and  will  find  it  of  help.  It 
should  reach  you  about  the  middle  of  December.** 

*  *  * 

„  Some  of  the  statistics  of  1925 

etter  late  expenses  by  departments  have  been 

than  never?  released,  but  the  girls  are  still  work¬ 

ing  on  the  last  batch  covering  stores 
under  a  million.  We’ll  probably  just  get  under  the 
wire  and  put  the  reports  in  your  hands  within  the  year 
1926.  But  never  again — ! 

Imagine  if  you  can  any  practical  use  to  which  the 
Controller  can  put  1925  expense  figures  in  the  month 
of  January,  1927.  Where  does  the  blame  lie?  You  have 
the  right  to  ask  that,  and  it  is  a  hard  question  to  answer. 
First,  it  is  the  fault  of  our  office,  and  we  admit  it 
frankly  but  apologetically.  Second,  it  is  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  a  condition  caused  by  the  delay  of  our  members  in 
sending  in  the  returns.  Actually,  some  returns  were 
still  coming  in  during  November  If  we  run  into  a  busi- 


**Association  members  who  are  not  members  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  may  obtain  this  booklet  on  request,  at  cost 
of  publication,  about  sez’cnty-fiz'c  cents.  Address  Controllers’ 
Congress,  225  West  34th  St.,  New  York. 


ness  depression  early  in  1927  many  Controllers  will  be 
vitally  interested  in  these  expense  figures,  even  if  they 
are  rather  cold  So  in  view  of  what  seems  to  be  ahead, 
the  reports  yet  may  prove  to  be  worth  many  times  their 
cost  and  effort  But  we  cannot  expect  that  kind  of  co¬ 
incidence  to  happen  again.  So  hereafter  if  we  see  that 
we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  release  a  report  while 
it  is  live  news,  we  are  not  going  to  send  out  the  blanks 
at  all.  And  on  your  part  you  can  help  by  speeding  up 
your  returns. 

*  *  * 

Remember  the  questionnaire  sent 
Selling  costs  ^g^  under  the  joint 

too  high  auspices  of  the  Controllers  and  the 

Store  Managers,  on  departmental 
selling  costs  for  the  first  six  months  of  1926?  The 
tabulation  is  practically  completed  and,  for  the  smaller 
stores  at  least,  the  costs  indicated  are  entirely  too  high. 
For  instance,  in  the  handkerchief  department  they  aver¬ 
age  8.75%,  in  the  jewelry  department  the  figure  will  be 
about  9.50%'  and  other  departments  are  almost  as  bad. 

These  figures  cover  the  first  six  months,  and  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  in  most  stores  the  cost  of  selling 
salaries  and  commissions  will  be  higher  in  proportion 
to  sales  than  for  the  full  year.  Either  the  figures  re¬ 
ported  to  us  are  inaccurate  (which  seems  unlikely  in 
view  of  the  large  number  received)  or  a  condition  is 
revealed  which  deserves  the  serious  attention  of  con¬ 
trollers  and  store  managers,  if  it  is  borne  out  in  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  the  costs  for  larger  stores.  The  reports  will 
be  sent  to  you  and  the  store  managers  as  soon  as  your 
Christmas  rush  is  over. 

«  *  « 


_.  The  name  of  A.  N.  Fraser  is  in- 

scribed  on  the  growing  Honor  Roll 
to  think  of  men  who  have  made  a  conspicu¬ 

ous  contribution  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  science  of  retailing.  As  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Insurance,  Mr.  Fraser  directed  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  the  Insurance  Manual  which  is  accepted 
throughout  the  country  as  a  classic.  Last  year  he  served 
as  Chairman  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  with  dis¬ 
tinction. 

Last  month  the  Congress  presented  to  Mr,  Fraser, 
as  a  feeble  expression  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  is 
held,  a  beautifully  engraved  wrist  watch  which  was 
received  by  him  with  every  evidence  of  real  apprecia¬ 
tion.  May  it  remind  him  not  too  often  of  the  endless 
hours  he  has  devoted  year  after  year  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  Controller. 

*  If 


Keep  an 
open  mind 


Don’t  attach  too  much  significance 
to  the  poor  showing  of  October 
figures  released  by  Federal  Reserve. 
A  careful  analysis  by  departments, 
made  by  the  Association’s  Bureau  of  Research  and  In¬ 
formation,  shows  that  most  of  the  semi-luxury  and 
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staple  departments  were  ahead,  whereas  big  losses  were 
suffered  in  the  sales  of  yard  goods  of  all  kinds,  women’s 
coats  and  suits,  men’s  clothing  and  furnishings.  Losses 
in  departments  in  which  unseasonable  weather  plays  a 
big  part,  and  in  yard  goods,  offset  the  gain  in  other 
departments  and  result  in  a  net  loss  for  the  total  store 
of  five  percent.  We  may  be  facing  trouble,  and  October 
may  be  the  first  break.  Many  sources  of  information 
available  to  us  seem  to  bear  out  that  presumption.  But 
until  something  more  substantial  appears  we  suggest 
that  you  keep  an  open  mind.  November  figures  should 
make  up  the  Octolier  loss,  plus  some  further  increase, 
to  be  satisfactory  How  does  the  Christmas  business 
look  to  you? 

♦  *  * 


A  tax  case 
involving 
a  challenge 


Last  month  we  were  called  into 
consultation  by  one  of  our  members 
on  a  tax  case  in  which  the  Retail 
Method  as  a  corect  method  of  eval¬ 


uating  inventories  was  directly  challenged.  The  case 
had  gone  pretty  far  along  the  line  on  appeal  until  it  had 
reached  almost  the  court  of  last  resort. 


Here  we  see  another  practical  example  of  the  value 
to  all  memters  of  the  service  the  Controllers’  Congress 
is  able  to  render  from  time  to  time  to  a  single  member. 
The  amount  of  money  involved  was  relatively  small, 
for  the  taxpayer  is  a  large  store.  But  the  principle  in¬ 
volved  was  fundamental,  and  this  member  realized  that 


fact  and  fought  the  battle  through  for  the  sake  of  the 
hundreds  of  stores  making  returns  on  the  Retail  Method. 
In  this  case  the  Congress  was  able  to  be  of  help,  func¬ 
tioning  through  its  Committee  on  Taxation  headed  by 
Carlos  B.  Clark.  The  Department’s  decision  is  still 
pending,  but  the  Committee  and  Harold  Young  in  the 
Washington  office  are  prepared  to  act  quickly  and 
effectively  if  need  be. 


*  *  * 


Miss  Ford  So  far  this  year  the  Congress  has 

very  much  issued  to  its  members,  in  addition  to 

on  the  iob  ^  report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 

Seventh  Annual  Convention,  a 
booklet  on  unit  merchandise  control,  a  digest  of  some 
fifty  official  publications  of  the  Congress  with  a  good 
index,  statistics  of  returned  goods  by  departments, 
cash  discounts  by  departments,  percentage  that  each  de¬ 
partment’s  sales  should  bear  to  total  store  sales,  turn¬ 
over  by  departments,  mark-up,  shortages  and  gross 
margin  by  departments  and  the  recent  release  of  ex¬ 
penses  by  departments.  Still  to  come  is  a  report  on 
selling  salaries  and  commissions  (joint  study  with  Store 
Managers’  Division).  Those  of  us  who  know  what  it 
means  to  compile  and  publish  reliable  statistics  will 
apprecate  the  work  of  the  New  York  office.  And  such 
publications  constitute  less  than  a  fourth  of  the  work 
turned  out  day  after  day  by  the  staff  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress. 


y  .  Local  groups  of  Controllers  in 

Local  groups  several  cities  are  turning  their  atten- 
are  active  tion  to  study  of  specific  operating 

problems.  Boston’s  former  study  of 
causes  of  stock  shortages  is  to  be  followed  by  an  e.x- 
haustive  study  of  the  proper  items  to  be  charged  under 


the  head  of  Rent  and  other  rental-cost  considerations. 
San  Francisco  is  studying  prorations  and  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  predetermining  in  dollars  by  months  the  amount 
of  overhead  to  be  charged  each 'selling  department. 
Cincinnati  is  investigating  the  possibility  of  a  monthly 
Retail  Price  Index.  Los  Angeles  is  studying  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  recommending  to  the  Congress  a  plan  to 
extend  the  facilities  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  to 
other  trade  groups  that  need  its  help. 

If  your  local  group  desires  to  work  seriously  on  some 
problem  of  national  interest,  ask  the  New  York  office  to 
assign  you  a  subject,  or  suggest  a  subject  that  interests 
you.  The  Local  Group  Committee  under  Ernest  Katz 
will  lend  you  every  facility. 

★  *  * 

.  Just  a  word — a  personal  word — 

On  returning  appreciation.  This  is  our  first 

to  Broadway  liroaclway  appearance  in  many  years. 

May  we  be  pardoned,  this  once,  if 
we  take  this  occasicin  to  thank  the  members,  each  of  the 
directors  and  particularly  Messrs.  Iglatier,  Clark  and 
Katz  for  this  real  opportunity  of  directing  the  expan¬ 
sion  program  of  the  Controllers’  Cong’^ess.  The  plans 
approved  by  our  directors  have  been  well  received  by 
everyone  with  whom  they  have  been  discussed,  includ¬ 
ing  Lew  Hahn  and  many  of  the  directors  of  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

It  is  thought  l>est  not  to  broadcast  the  plans,  and  to 
let  them  reveal  themselves  through  results,  but  any 
member  writing  to  any  of  the  “steering  committee’’  or 
to  this  office  can  have  the  information.  Suggestions  for 
modification  or  further  logical  expansion  of  the  plan 
will  be  welcomed.  Each  successive  step  has  been  sched¬ 
uled  by  the  ccunmittee  and  a  time  limit  set. 

(Jur  purpose  and  the  objective  of  the  committee 
is  to  serve  controllers  and  through  them  the  entire  re¬ 
tail  industry  so  effectively,  by  e.xjjert  service  depart¬ 
ments,  research  groups,  dependable  statistics  and  store 
studies,  atid  through  close  coo})eration  with  other  pro¬ 
fessional  associations,  as  to  make  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  the  outstanding  international  authority  and  coun¬ 
sellor  on  the  profit  factors  in  retailing.  Under  the 
chairmanship  of  Jay  Iglauer  it  will  be  accomplished. 

Merry  Cliristmus  and  a  prosperous  New  Year  to 
you. 

Coming  Meetings  and  Conventions 

National  Council,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Annual  Meeting,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  February  7,  1927. 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .\ssociation,  16th  Annual 
Convention,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Februarv 
7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  1927. 

Retail  Delivery  .\.ssociation,  11th  Annual  Convention, 
Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  Ill.,  April  26,  27,  28,  29, 
1927. 

Store  Managers’  Division,  4th  Annual  Convention, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  May  10,  11,  12,  13,  1927. 

Controllers’  Congress,  8th  Annual  Convention,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  May,  1927.  (Dates  and  headquarters  to  be 
fixed. ) 
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Departmental  Operating  Costs  in  1925 

New  Figures  Compiled  by  Controllers’  Congress  Show  Some 
Departments  Have  Been  Conducted  at  an  Excessive  Expense 

By  Ruth  L.  Ford.  The  Controllers’  Congress 


The  MERCHANT  is  confronted  with  one  of  his 
most  difficult  tasks  when  sales  begin  to  remain  con¬ 
stant,  or  decline,  and  all  other  factors  entering  into 
distribution  seem  to  remain  constant  or  increase.  This 
is  the  present  condition  of  some  merchants  in  various 
sections  of  the  country,  and  accounts  for  their  j)essi- 
mistic  view  that  chain  store  comi)etition  is  going  to  ruin 
individual  ownership. 

Chain  store  competition  has  come  to  stay,  and  it  is 
not  going  to  interfere  with  the  individually  ojrerated 
store,  provided  the  owner  has  a  definite  knowledge  of 
his  merchandising  results,  a  still  more  definite  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  expense,  and  a  conscious  and  enlightened 
desire  to  serve  his  community. 

Sales  in  1926 

The  Federal  Reserve  statistics  for  665  stores  report¬ 
ing  from  the  entire  United  States,  indicate  that  sales 
for  department  stores  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
year  show  an  increase  of  4.3%.  This  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  gratifying  showing  considering  the  fact  that 
great  increases  in  sales  volume  occurred  in  three  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Districts,  District  No.  5,  Richmond,  Dis¬ 
trict  No.  6,  Atlanta,  and  District  No.  11.  Dallas.  If 
these  three  districts  which  made  a  si)lendid  increase, 
were  omitted,  it  is  cpiestionable  whether  the  balance 
of  the  nine  districts  w’ould  show  a  favorable  result. 
Also  with  the  decrease  of  3.5%  for  all  districts  as 
shown  from  the  October  reports,  the  final  net  increase 
will  I)e  reduced  when  the  total  results  for  the  first  ten 
months  are  compiled. 

This  is  a  period  when  merchants  should  make  a  care¬ 
ful  survey  of  their  sales,  stocks  and  purchases,  and 
analyze  with  precision  their  expenses  with  a  definite  idea 
in  mind  of  reducing  them  to  a  minimum. 

The  Controllers’  Congress  has  compiled  expense  sta¬ 
tistics  for  the  year  1925,  which  indicate  quite  clearly 
that  some  constructive  work  is  yet  to  be  accomplished 
to  reduce  the  great  burden  of  overhead.  The  table 
showing  operating  expenses  by  departments  for  the 
fiscal  year  1925  in  stores  with  a  sales  volume  of  one  to 
two  million  dollars  annually  is  reproduced  on  the 
following  page. 

Doubtless  certain  definite  obligations  contracted  for 
in  the  period  of  rapid  expansion  still  burden  some  mer¬ 
chants  and  undoubtedly  the  high  wage  standards  w'hich 
do  not  tend  to  show  a  decline  while  the  present  cost  of 
living  remains  so  l^igh,  are  a  serious  factor  very  difficult 
to  control. 

The  1925  statistics  of  the  Harvard  Bureau  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration  representing  183  stores  rejKjrting, 
show  a  decrease  of  0.2%  for  the  total  expense  as  com¬ 
pared  to  1924.  This  very  slight  decrease  in  expenses 
could  not  lie  attributed  to  any  concentrated  effort  to 
reduce  any  single  item  of  e.x|)ense. 

Departmental  Statistics  as  shown  from  an  analysis  of 


the  five  functional  groups  of  expenses  indicate  a  need 
of  revamping  some  departments  completely.  No  de- 
l)artment  which  must  continually  ojjerate  at  an  expense 
of  33%  to  35%  should  be  permitted  floor  space  in  a 
progressive  store,  unless  that  tlepartment  is  distinctly 
recognized  as  a  service  department,  or  for  definite 
advertising  purposes. 

Quiescent  Departments 

Some  merchants  have  not  sufficiently  recognized  that 
fads  and  style  trends  may  reduce  a  once  profitable  de- 
l)artment  to  a  complete  failure,  and  that  no  degree  of 
salesmanship  or  advertising  or  clever  buying  and  mer¬ 
chandising  can  bring  such  a  department  back  to  a  profit¬ 
able  basis  w’hen  the  public  does  not  want  such  goods. 

I  refer  especially  to  the  sudden  style  changes  in 
corsets  which  merchants  failed  to  recognize  for  a  couple 
of  years,  to  the  style  change  in  china  from  the  open 
patterns  to  the  flare  for  Italian  and  French  sets;  to 
the  decline  in  the  use  of  talking  machines  due  to  the 
radio;  to  the  decline  for  several  years  in  the  use  of 
ribl)ons  and  to  the  decline  in  the  use  of  blouses  and 
separate  skirts. 

However,  if  any  department  in  the  store  is  operating 
at  an  excessive  expense,  the  merchant  should  not  as¬ 
sume  that  the  department  is  universally  declining 
throughout  the  country.  He  should  make  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  declining  departments,  by  communicating 
with  the  Association,  or  by  comparing  statistics  with 
non-competing  stores  or  groups  of  stores.  One  of  the 
most  successful  services  is  to  affiliate  with  a  group  of 
non-comi)eting  stores  with  similar  merchandise  and 
sales  volume  and  exchange  intimate  figures  concerning 
all  departments  throughout  the  store.  These  exchanges 
can  l)e  arranged  through  the  Controllers’  Congress. 

Get  the  Facts 

After  determining  the  truth  concerning  any  depart¬ 
ment  or  line  of  merchandise,  the  merchant  is  then  in 
jjosition  to  take  steps  to  increase  his  profits. 

When  corsets  were  no  longer  stylish,  many  merchants 
insisted  on  maintaining  the  corset  department,  and 
endeavored  to  sell  women  what  they  refused  to  buy. 
This  w'as  stimulated  somewhat  by  wholesalers  who  had 
quantities  of  merchandise  on  hand  which  they  wanted 
to  unload.  But,  immediately  upon  realizing  that  the 
decline  in  the  corset  was  permanent,  merchants  Ijegan 
to  stock  brassieres  and  corselettes  which  were  in  de¬ 
mand,  and  this  year  the  average  corset  department  is  in 
lx)sition  to  show  a  profit  even  though  its  sales  of  actual 
corsets  are  negligible. 

The  ribbon  department  is  a  good  example  of  a  declin¬ 
ing  department.  Stores  cannot  afford  to  operate  this 
department  at  a  cost  of  33.40%.  Merchandise  statistics 
show  that  the  riblK)n  department  sales  volume  to  the 
store’s  volume  in  the  year  1925  was  al)out  seven-tenths 
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OPERATING  EXPENSES  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1925 
Classified  by  Selling  Departments 
Sales  Volume  $1,000,000  to  $2,000,000  yearly 


Selling  Departments 

Adminis¬ 
trative  & 
General 
Store 

Occupancy 

Publicity 

Buying 

Selling 

’  J'  •  • 

Total 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Silks  &  Velvets 

6.86 

3.30 

3.10 

2.79 

7.33 

23.70 

Dress  Goods 

7.S0 

520 

3.10 

3.00 

28.30 

Linens 

7.50 

4.30 

3.50 

3.20 

9.40 

27.92 

Bedding 

6.83 

5.00 

4.10 

3.50 

26.30 

Domestics 

8.00 

5.12 

3.70 

3.40 

9.00 

29.10 

Laces — T  rimmings — Embroideries 

7.45 

6.00 

3.80 

32.50 

Neckwear — V  eilings 

6.80 

4.98 

3.27 

3.50 

29.50 

Ribbons 

7.60 

7.23 

2.50 

3.58 

33.40 

Notions 

7.31 

6.20 

3.60 

32.85 

Toilet  Articles — Drugs 

6.84 

4.56 

3.30 

8.00 

26.60 

Handkerchiefs 

7.00 

4.90 

3.45 

3.40 

10.10 

29.50 

Silverware — ^Jewelry 

7.09 

5.50 

4.00 

4.00 

12.50 

33.69 

Leather  Goods 

6.70 

4.90 

3.90 

3.50 

10.50 

30.20 

Umbrel  las — Canes 

6.50 

4.80 

3.40 

2.80 

10.00 

28.30 

Art  Needlework — Art  Goods 

7.50 

6.75 

4.30 

3.50 

13.00 

35.70 

Men’s  Clothing 

8.00 

5.05 

5.50 

3.00 

9.70 

31.00 

Men's  Furnishings 

6.75 

4.70 

4.00 

3.50 

9.20 

28.40 

Men’s  Hats  &  Caps 

7.25 

4.75 

4.00 

3.40 

10.06 

30.00 

Boys’  Wear 

7.40 

5.40 

4.60 

3.60 

9.30 

30.45 

Women’s  Coats 

6.15 

4.69 

5.10 

3.35 

8.34 

28.00 

Women’s  Suits 

7.00 

5.45 

5.70 

4.47 

8.34 

31.30 

Women's  Skirts 

7.00 

5.70 

6.00 

4.00 

8.80 

31.70 

Women’s  Dresses 

6.50 

5.00 

5.50 

4.00 

8.20 

29.00 

Misses’  Ready-to-Wear 

6.90 

5.56 

5.86 

3.60 

8.00 

29.75 

Furs 

6.50 

4.69 

5.00 

4.00 

8.00 

28.03 

Juniors’ — Girls’  Ready-to-Wear 

7.00 

6.51 

6.00 

4.00 

8.50 

31.99 

Waists  &  Blouses 

7.60 

8.86 

4.90 

4.50 

10.00 

36.00 

Sweaters 

7.29 

8.50 

4.40 

4.15 

9.50 

34.00 

Millinery 

6.20 

7.27 

4.90 

5.00 

10.00 

34.00 

Gloves 

6.88 

4.40 

3.50 

3.50 

9.80 

28.75 

Corsets — Brassieres 

7.00 

4.70 

3.60 

3.50 

9.70 

29.50 

Hosiery — Women’s — Misses’ 

6.65 

3.50 

3.10  . 

2.70 

7.50 

24.00 

Knit  Underwear 

7.48 

5.10 

3.20 

3.10 

8.30 

28.00 

i  Muslin  Underwear 

7.59 

5.00 

4.20 

3.50 

8.40 

28.25 

Infants’  Wear 

7.25 

6.20 

4.50 

3.60 

9.24 

30.96 

1  Petticoats 

7.10 

5.00 

3.80 

3.30 

8.40 

28.00 

Negligees — Aprons — House  Dresses 
Women’s  Shoes 

6.30 

5.60 

5.40 

3.55 

8.50 

29.90 

7.10 

4.70 

4.00 

3.50 

11.53 

31.60 

1  Children’s  Shoes 

8.00 

6.00 

4.00 

3.93 

11.53 

33.00 

Men’s — Boys’  Shoes 

8.00 

6.20 

4.20 

3.20 

10.60 

32.60 

j  Furniture 

7.85 

6.83 

4.90 

3.95 

10.00 

33.30 

1  Rugs 

7.90 

6.40 

3.60 

3.50 

10.70 

32.56 

Carpets — Linoleum — Mattings 

7.66 

5.20 

3.40 

2.96 

11.50 

31.30 

'  Draperies — Lamps 

7.90 

5.15 

3.20 

4.00 

11.00 

31.00 

China — Glassware 

8.40 

8.55 

4.45 

5.00 

13.80 

40.00 

House  Furnishings 

7.10 

7.00 

5.00 

5.00 

12.00 

36.20 

Tovs — Sporting  Goods 

7.00 

6.00 

5.25 

3.70 

13.40 

35.90 

Luggage 

6.90 

6.50 

4.69 

3.80 

10.20 

32.50 

Books — Stationery 

7.27 

6.80 

3.20 

4.20 

11.90 

34.00 

1  Talking  Machines 

6.15 

7.00 

5.80 

2.95 

12.74 

34.10 

♦Radio 

6.07 

3.80 

4.14 

3.85 

11.50 

30.00 

Patterns 

8.75 

6.40 

5.00 

2.30 

18.00 

41.60 

1  ♦Candv 

6.00 

6.20 

2.80 

2.52 

13.10 

30.00 

♦Restaurant 

5.00 

7.00 

1.00 

1.00 

29.20 

43.00 

!  Basement 

7.00 

3.92 

5.00 

3.40 

8.70 

28.50 

1  Total  Average 

i 

7.13 

5.64 

1 

4.13 

3.56 

10.56 

31.28 

♦Only  seven  stores  reporting. 
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of  one  percent.  This  means  that  the  total  sales  volume 
for  the  ribbon  department  in  a  store  with  yearly  sales 
of  two  million  dollars,  was  fourteen  thousand  dollars, 
quite  insufficient  to  justify  a  buyer,  and  scarcely  suffic¬ 
ient  to  justify  one  good  salesclerk. 

An  analysis  of  the  chart  on  operating  expenses  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  ribbon  department  is  burdened  with  an 
excessive  occupancy  and  selling  expense.  The  use  of 
ribbons  has  been  replaced  with  the  use  of  flowers, 
buckles  and  ornaments.  Merchants  must  either  dis¬ 
continue  the  ribbon  department,  and  handle  lingerie 
ribbons  in  the  notion  department,  or  must  consolidate 
the  sale  of  ribbons  with  other  merchandise,  such  as 
flowers,  art  goods  and  gifts. 

Adjustments  Called  For 

The  Blouse  Department  and  Skirt  Department  have 
also  l)een  doing  a  declining  business.  Yet  I  have  been 
in  department  stores  within  the  last  year  where  no 
endeavor  had  been  made  to  reduce  the  amount  of  floor 
space  occupied,  nor  transfer  the  buying  and  selling 
power  in  these  departments  to  something  more  pro¬ 
ductive. 

This  lack  of  definite  knowledge  concerning  declin¬ 
ing  departments  increases  the  burden  of  overhead,  as 
was  evidenced  by  some  of  the  figures  on  operating 
expenses  which  were  received  in  the  office  in  reply  to  the 
recent  questionnaire.  In  some  cases  the  expenses  for 
maintaining  the  Waist  and  Blouse  Department  were 
as  high  as  56.0%  and  for  the  Skirt  Department  as  high 
as  65.0%. 

WAISTS  &  BLOUSES 

Store  No.  *^rative*  Occupancy  Publicity  Buying  Selling  Total 

1  8.80  11.80  7.30  8.40  19.00  55.30 

2  7.73  17.33  5.84  12.86  13.17  56.93 


SKIRTS 


Store  No. 

Adminis¬ 
trative  Occupancy 

Publicity 

Buying 

Selling 

Total 

3 

8.10 

24.80 

9.70 

8.80 

13.90 

65.30 

4 

6.10 

10.50 

5.00 

24.40 

11.20 

56.20 

5 

7.08 

22.13 

4.03 

8.88 

9.47 

51.58 

Because  of  the  abnormality  of  such  figures,  they 
were  omitted  in  the  final  compilation  of  the  yearly  re¬ 
port.  They  illustrate,  however,  the  great  need  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  floor  space  occupied,  or  transferring  the 
buying  and  selling  power. 

Look  to  Your  Costs 

The  cost  of  operating  a  china  department  is  always 
high,  but  with  the  1925  expense  figures  showing  an 
average  of  40%,  it  is  questionable  whether  such  a  de¬ 
partment  is  profitable  for  department  stores  to  handle. 
This  is  a  very  broad  statement,  as  so  many  elements 
enter  into  the  merchandising  of  any  store,  such  as  style 
changes  of  merchandise  and  distance  from  market, 
competition,  the  handling  of  associated  merchandise 
lines,  excessive  floor  space  previously  contracted  for, 
and  enthusiasm  of  buyers  and  sales  promotion  men  to 
increase  sales  volume  at  any  price. 

Perhaps  merchants  are  still  endeavoring  to  sell  their 
customers  stock  patterns  of  Haviland  china,  when  they 
are  demanding  Florentine  glassware  and  Italian  crock¬ 
ery.  Turnover  figures  in  the  China  and  Glassware  De¬ 
partment  for  the  year  1925  were  as  low  as  1.4  times 
for  an  average.  This  figure  is  not  comparable  with 
turnovers  in  style  departments,  and  yet  china  is  now 
subject  to  rapid  style  change. 

It  is  only  by  knowldege  of  his  community’s  demands, 
of  his  own  store  and  its  relative  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  to  stores  of  similar  sales  volume,  that  a 
merchant  can  solve  these  rapidly  changing  problems, 
which  are  inevitably  reflected  in  his  yearly  profits. 


Income  Tax  Ruling  Exempts  Some  Foreign  Agents  of  Stores 


‘C'.ARNED  income  of  foreign  representatives  of 
American  firms  who  are  established  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  more  than  six  months  out  of  each  year  are  exempt 
from  income  tax,  according  to  a  ruling  of  the  Treasury 
Department  secured  by  the  Washington  Office  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  for  one  of  its 
members.  The  decision,  just  sent  to  us  by  Harold  R. 
Young,  our  Washington  Secretary,  reads  as  follows: 

“You  state  that  Mr.  X  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  residing  permanently  in  Paris  from  which  he 
returns  to  (city  in  U.  S.)  for  approximately  one  month 
of  each  year.  Except  for  that  period  while  he  is  in 
(city  in  U.  S.)  all  of  his  duties  for  the  (U.  S.  em¬ 
ployer)  are  performed  in  Paris.  The  company  pays 
his  salary  to  him  in  (city  in  U.  S.)  depositing  it  in  a 
checking  account  against  which  Mr.  X  draws  for  his 
personal  expenses  in  Paris.  Mr.  X  has  ben  informed 
that  in  interpreting  the  new  regulations  relative  to 
Americans  resident  abroad,  the  place  where  the  salary 
is  earned,  rather  than  where  it  is  paid,  determines 
whether  it  is  exempt  from  Federal  Income  Tax.  You 
request  to  be  advised  in  regard  to  this  matter  and  that 
a  reference  be  made  to  the  section  of  the  law  and  the 
articles  of  the  regulations  which  are  pertinent. 


“You  are  advised  that  Section  213  (b)  (14)  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1926  provides  that  there  shall  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  gross  income : 

“  ‘In  the  case  of  an  individual  citizen  of  the  United 
Stats,  a  bona  fide  nonresident  of  the  United  States 
for  more  than  six  months  during  the  taxable  year, 
amounts  received  from  sources  without  the  United 
States  if  such  amounts  constitute  earned  income  as  de¬ 
fined  in  section  209;  but  such  individual  shall  not  be 
allowed  as  a  deduction  from  his  gross  income  any 
deductions  properly  allocable  to  or  chargeable  against 
amounts  excluded  from  gross  income  under  this  para¬ 
graph.’ 

“The  term  ‘earned  income’  is  defined  in  section  209 
(a)  (1)  as  follows: 

“  ‘The  term  “earned  income’’  means  wages,  salaries, 
professional  fees,  and  other  amounts  received  as  com¬ 
pensation  for  personal  services  actually  rendered,  but 
does  not  include  that  part  of  the  compensation  derived 
by  the  taxpayer  for  i^rsonal  services  rendered  by 
him  to  a  corporation  which  represents  a  distribution  of 
earnings  or  profits  rather  than  a  reasonable  allowance 
as  compensation  for  the  personal  services  actually  ren¬ 
dered.  In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  engaged  in  a  trade 
or  business  in  which  both  personal  services  and  capital 
are  'material  income  producing  factors,  a  reasonable 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Take  the  Evil  Out  of  the  Returned  Goods  Evil 


This  Problem  Is  Largely  the  Fruit  of  Stores’  Policy  and 
Should  Be  Met  Individually  Rather  Than  by  Group  Action 


By  John  B.  Guernsey,  The  Controllers’  Congress 


Let  us  as  an  industry  de-bunk  the  returned  goods 
question.  It  may  be  legitimate  to  fool  others  and 
to  fool  each  other,  but  why  should  a  hard-headed 
merchant  fool  himself. 

Jones  said  to  his  neighbor;  “You  can  cross  my  lot 
to  get  to  the  station  instead  of  going  around  the  block.” 
What  harm  ?  So  his  neighbor 
crossed,  and  his  neighbor’s 
neighbor,  even  unto  the  third 
and  fourth  apartment  house. 

It  became  an  “evil.”  and 
Jones’  wife  and  his  gardner 
fumed.  But  it  was  Jones’ 
own  little  hot-house  evil, 
planted  and  nourished  by 
,  Jones.  To  stop  it  recjuired 
only  the  word  from  Jones — 
but  Jones  did  not  want  to 
offend  his  friends. 

Quick-Change  Minds 

The  Association  is  receiv¬ 
ing  inquiries  by  the  dozens, 
from  member  stores  and 
trade  associations  and  uni¬ 
versities  and  professional 
exploiters  of  whatever  is  the 
current  catch  phrase,  asking 
for  information  relative  to 
the  returned  goods  question, 
and  most  of  them  call  it  the 
returned  goods  “evil.”  Wher¬ 
ever  merchants  are  gathered 
together,  and  someone  is  imprudent  enough  to  suggest 
controlling  installments,  or  limiting  advertising  space 
to  reasonable  proportions,  or  less  “sales,”  or  some  other 
vital  policy  on  which  merchants  are  touchy,  one  or  two 
of  nimbler  brain  are  sure  to  turn  the  subject  neatly  by 
suggesting  an  investigation  of  returned  goods  like  giv¬ 
ing  the  small  boy  a  dull  knife  or  a  candy  firecracker. 

A  merchant  was  approached  on  the  floor  one  day  by 
a  fluttery  customer.  “Can  I  return  this  piece  of  silk  I 
bought  last  week?  I  changed  my  mind  about  making 
the'  blouse,”  she  explained.  When  the  merchant  had 
graciously  accepted  the  remnant  and  personally  re¬ 
funded  the  money,  the  customer  remarked;  “I  think 
it  is  wonderful  the  way  you  make  it  pleasant  to  shop 
here.  I  almost  hesitated  to  bring  back  this  little  piece 
of  silk  after  it  had  been  cut  especially  for  me!” 

“We  are  always  happy  to  please  a  good  customer  like 
you,”  the  merchant  replied,  and  the  customer  left  with 
a  warm  spot  in  her  heart  for  that  store.  The  merchant 
turned  to  his  buyer. 

“Little  it  takes  to  please  ’em,”  he  mused,  “and  what 
would  we  do  for  remnants  if  we  didn’t  have  returns. 
We’d  have  to  cut  up  full  bolts.” 


There  have  been  innumerable  investigations  and 
studies  of  the  returned  goods  problem,  for  it  is  a  prob¬ 
lem,  and  the  outstanding  facts  developed  are  briefly 
the  following: 

1 — Cash  stores’  returns  are  6%  and  under;  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  10%  to  16%  with  an  average  of  about 
12%%;  specialty  stores, 
12%%  to  25%.  The  25% 
is  not  alarming  when  it  in¬ 
cludes  approvals. 

•  2 — Fully  half  of  the  re¬ 
turns  in  a  normal  store  with 
a  liberal  return  ix)licy  arise 
from  poor  selling,  incorrect 
size  or  color,  defective  mer¬ 
chandise  and  approvals — the 
store’s  fault  rather  than  the 
customers’. 

3 — About  25%.  of  returns 
arise  from  forced  selling,  in 
the  over-zeal  of  salespeople 
to  force  merchandise  on  cus¬ 
tomers  too  weak  or  too  fickle 
in  their  decisions  to  say  no. 
The  C.  O.  D.  system  helps 
in  this  forced  selling,  as 
every  merchant  know’s.  The 
return  of  C.  O.  D.’s  in  some 
stores  runs  as  high  as  35%. 

-1 — The  remaining  25% 
of  returns  may  be  charged  up 
to  that  trait  of  woman  which 
makes  her  delight  in  the  un¬ 
restricted  privilege  of  changing  her  mind  at  axiy  time 
alx)ut  anything,  especially  after  she  has  heard  a  few 
sarcastic  comments  from  her  friends  and  relatives  anent 
her  latest  purchase,  or  has  seen  someone  else  wear¬ 
ing  a  close  duplicate  of  that  heavenly  frock  she  bought 
last  week.  Back  goes  the  heavenly  frock  pronto, 
every  bit  as  good  intrinsically  as  it  was  when  she 
selected  it,  but  now  a  complete  washout  in  her  eyes. 
Why  does  Mrs.  Customer  feel  free  to  return  anything 
which  strikes  her  fancy,  or  fails  to  strike  her  fancy, 
without  consciousness  of  imposing  on  her  favorite 
store?  Because  her  favorite  store  has  told  her,  over 
and  over  again,  through  salespeople  and  advertisements 
and  otherwise:  “If  you  don’t  like  it,  just  bring  it  back 
— ^at  any  time !” 

Sane  Policy  Needed 

The  first  thing  the  merchant  should  ask  himself,  in 
considering  the  returned  goods  problem,  is :  “How  do  I 
regard  a  liberal  return  privilege,  from  the  standpoint 
of  store  policy?”  Does  the  average  merchant  desire 
to  restrict  returns? 

The  Boston  stores  investigated  this-  problem.  They 


J^ETURXED  GOODS  problems  in 
retail  stores  are  largely  the  product 
of  the  merchant’s  own  policies,  says 
Mr.  Guernsey,  the  new  Manager  of  the 
Controller's  Congress,  in  this  article 
li'hich  is  his  first  contribution  to  The 
Bulletin.  Accommodation  for  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  he  nmintains,  is  a  matter  of  indi¬ 
vidual  judgment  in  each  store,  a  factor 
which  makes  group  action  on  the  reiurned 
goods  problem  a  highly  unpromising  pro¬ 
cedure. 

The  article  contains  a  brief  but  enlight¬ 
ening  atudysis  of  the  percentage  of  re¬ 
turns  and  their  causes.  There  are  sug¬ 
gestions  of  ways  for  the  merchant  to 
approach  a  correction  of  his  problem. 
Strong  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  import¬ 
ance  of  raising  the  standard  of  selling 
effort  and  upon  centralization  of  adjust¬ 
ment  work  under  capable  direction. 
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Re-orders  tell 
their  own  story 

More  National  Cash  Register  equipment  was  bought 
by  department  stores  during  October  than  during 
any  other  month  in  the  history  of  the  Company. 

By  far  the  majority  of  these  machines  were  ordered 
by  stores  that  have  long  been  users  of  National  Cash 
Registers  and  O.  K.  Charge  Phones. 

This  fact  is  the  best  evidence  that  National  Cash 
Register  equipment  provides  results  that  justify  the 
constant  extension  of  its  use. 

Service,  Economy,  Safety  and  Convenience — these 
are  the  results  that  department  store  men  expect 
and  results  that  they  get. 

Constant  reorders  tell  their  own  story  of  satisfaction 
and  savings. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company 
Dayton,  Ohio 
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found  the  usual  facts,  and  were  unable  to  agree  on  a 
uniform  policy.  But  they  have  agreed  that  there  are 
three  definite  if  different  policies,  and  each  store  has 
adopted  whichever  of  the  three  it  prefers. 

The  Cleveland  stores  tried  a  newspaper  advertising 
campaign  to  acquaint  the  public  with  some  phases  of 
the  returned  goods  problem,  but  no  Cleveland  store  has 
declared  an  extra  dividend  or  has  been  able  to  decrease 
prices  to  the  public  as  a  result.  Other  cities  likewise 
have  tried  the  newspaper  campaign.  No  such  treatment 
of  the  problem  has  a  chance  of  success,  for  in  the  last 
analysis  the  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  merchants 
themselves,  jointly  and  individually.  Only  a  cataclysm, 
such  as  a  war  or  a  serious  business  depression,  will 
bring  and  hold  the  stores  together  long  enough  to  ac¬ 
complish  appreciable  results. 

What  is  accomplishing  results,  however,  is  the  edu¬ 
cating  of  the  public  on  the  necessary  care  of  certain 
kinds  of  merchandise.  The  book  publishers  for  years 
have  been  telling  the  book  purchaser  how  to  open  a  new 
book,  starting  from  the  two  covers  and  working  inward 
toward  the  center  of  the  book,  a  few  pages  at  a  time. 
The  Boston  merchants  have  been  enclosing  with  their 
silk  stockings  a  neat  booklet  on  the  care  of  silk  hosiery 
that  is  evidently  being  read  and  heeded  because  the 
complaints  have  fallen  off  encouragingly.  Many  glove 
stores  send  out  a  booklet  with  their  merchandise,  on 
the  use  and  care  of  gloves,  particularly  precautions  to 
be  observed  in  putting  on  a  new  pair  of  kid  gloves. 
Certain  men’s  stores  in  Chicago  and  in  other  cities 
are  enclosing  with  all  suits  and  overcoats  a  four-p>age 
folder  stating  that  the  garment  has  been  pressed  and 
inspected,  is  believed  to  be  perfect,  should  be  hung  up 
immediately  on  delivery,  and  if  unduly  wrinkled  it 
should  be  returned  so  that  the  store  can  make  it  satis¬ 
factory.  There  is  practical  psychology  in  the  wording 
and  concept  of  the  folder,  and  it  accomplishes  the  de¬ 
sired  result.  That  type  of  so-called  education  of  the 
public  is  effective,  and  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  from 
the  scolding  and  whining  tone  of  some  of  the  newspaper 
advertisements  that  have  gone  out  over  the  signatures 
of  merchants  associations. 

Look  to  the  Selling 

What  do  we  want,  anyway?  Briefly,  we  want  to  re¬ 
duce  the  loss  of  effort  and  the  cost  of  returns,  without 
losing  the  favorable  effect  on  the  customer.  The  answer 
lies  at  the  door  of  selling.  What  is  intelligent  sales¬ 
manship  in  a  retail  store? 

“Selling  goods  that  won’t  come  back,  to  customers 
who  will  come  back,”  said  T.  P.  McCubbin  in  his  fam¬ 
ous  talk  to  retailers,  “is  the  nub  of  intelligent  sales¬ 
manship  in  retailing.” 

But  in  the  meantime,  while  we  are  approaching  that 
desirable  goal,  say  for  the  next  hundred  years  or  so, 
there  are  certain  precautions  that  can  be  observed  in  all 
stores  that  will  lessen  the  returned  good  “evil”  or  at 
least  get  as  much  profit  out  of  it  as  possible. 

First  and  foremost,  we  can  emphasize  to  all  our 
people  who  come  in  contact  with  the  public  this  thought ; 
— adjustments  cost  money;  if  an  adjustment  is  pend¬ 
ing,  and  is  finally  made  after  an  argument,  it  costs  just 
as  much  money  as  if  it  were  made  pleasantly,  and  there 
is  no  compensation  to  the  store;  that  the  only  compen¬ 


sation  the  store  can  get  is  the  goodwill  of  that  customer 
and  the  spread  of  her  goodwill  to  her  friends;  there¬ 
fore  no  person  adjusting  complaints  will  be  tolerated  in 
the  store  who  cannot  learn  the  supreme  value  of  good¬ 
will  and  how  to  squeeze  the  last  drop  of  goodwill  out 
of  every  adjustment. 

Secondly,  the  most  rabid  booster  of  a  store  is  often 
a  customer  who  has  received  a  better  adjustment  than 
she  expected  and  proceeds  to  tell  her  friends  all  about 
it.  Adjustment  of  the  occasional  unreasonable  com¬ 
plaint  does  not  necessarily  involve  a  loss. 

Centralized  Adjustment  Work 

Third,  the  salesperson  and  even  the  department  man¬ 
ager  is,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  work,  unfitted  to 
make  adjustments  that  preserve  goodwill,  and  all  ad¬ 
justments  should  be  made  by  an  Adjustment  Bureau. 
This  bureau  should  be  conducted  by  girls  selected  for 
their  personality,  knowledge  of  store  policies,  and  abil¬ 
ity  to  detect  in  the  flow  of  returns  evidence  of  defective 
merchandise  or  poor  salesmanship  or  any  other  con¬ 
dition  which  can  be  remedied  by  the  management. 
These  girls  should  have  the  confidence  and  backing  of 
the  store  manager  and  the  sales  promotion  manager, 
and  the  general  manager  can  profitably  spend  some  of 
his  time  with  them. 

Fourth,  the  return  policy  should  be  uniform  through¬ 
out  the  store.  The  central  bureau  tends  to  bring  about 
uniformity,  but  in  addition  to  that  the  salespeople  and 
the  department  heads,  with  whom  dissatisfied  customers 
come  into  contact  most  frequently,  must  be  thoroughly 
sold  on  the  stores  policy  to  the  end  that  the  treatment  a 
customer  receives  in  any  part  of  the  store  will  be  uni¬ 
form  and  will  reflect  the  policy  of  the  management. 

Do  you,  as  a  merchant,  know  of  your  own  knowledge 
how  your  vast  public  of  loyal,  timid  customers  are 
treated  on  your  floors?  Do  you  ever  take  the  trouble 
to  find  out? 

If  the  store  head  but  knew  what  goes  on  in  the 
average  store  when  a  shy  and  diffident  customer,  with 
legitimate  cause,  timidly  remarks  to  a  salesperson  that 
the  last  purchase  she  made  failed  to  meet  her  reason¬ 
able  expectations,  he  would  see  the  evil  in  the  returned 
goods  evil  in  quite  a  different  light. 


Bankers  Buy  Controlling  Interest  in 
Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

A  group  of  bankers  has  purchased  the  controlling 
interest  in  the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Company,  held 
until  early  in  December  by  Eldridge  R.  Johnson,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company  and  connected  with  it  since  its 
beginning.  The  bankers,  Speyer  &  Co.  and  J.  &  W. 
Seligman  &  Co.,  paid  115  per  share  for  Mr.  Johnson’s 
holdings.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  cash  outlay  will 
approximate  $28,000,000.  This  stock  is  never  quoted 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  It  appears  infre¬ 
quently  on  the  New  York  Curb  Exchange  where  it  was 
quoted  at  121  the  day  the  sale  was  announced. 

President  Johnson,  in  announcing  the  disposal  of  his 
holdings,  stated  that  he  would  retire  from  active  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  affairs  of  the  Victor  Talking  Machine 
Co.  His  reason  for  retiring  is  the  condition  of  his 
health  and  his  desire  to  be  relieved  of  business  cares. 
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Delivery  Superintendents  Like 
Walker  Electric  Trucks 

Because 

They  maintain  the  schedule. 

They  are  on  the  job  every  working  day. 

They  almost  never  send  in  trouble  calls  or 
require  emergency  repairs. 

They  assure  deliveries  as  promised. 

They  deliver  at  lowest  cost — on  city  routes. 

They  are  easy  on  drivers. 

They  hold  the  pace  for  10  to  20  years. 

They  save  the  superintendent  gray  hairs  and 
cuss  words. 

Those  who  use  trucks  on  city  routes  make  no  mistake  in  selecting 
the  trucks  that  keep  the  driver  and  delivery  superintendent  happy. 

Order  Walkers  now! 

WALKER  VEHICLE  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 

WALKER  ELECTRIC  TRUCKS 

LOWEST  TRUCKING  COST  ON  CITV  ROUTES 
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Efficient  Maintenance  of  Delivery  Vehicles 

Standardized  Fleets  Make  Possible  the  Use  of  Many  New 
Labor  Saving  Devices  for  Economical  Repair  Operations 

By  A.  W.  Einstein,  Manager,  Retail  Delivery  Association 

SEVERAL  well  known  service  executives,  at  the  modern  labor  saving  servicing  devices.  This  makes 
recent  Transportation  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  obvious  the  path  to  follow. 

Automotive  Engineers,  reemphasized  the  import-  One  of  the  very  important  features  to  investigate 
ance  of  standardization  when  purchasing  motor  trucks,  when  buying  motor  trucks,  as  pointed  out  at  the  Society 
They  showed  illustrations  of  special  service  tool  equip-  of  Automotive  Engineers  Meeting,  is  the  method  and 
ment  such  as  line  boring  machines  for  replacing  main  equipment  used  by  the  dealer’s  service  station  to  keep 
crank  shaft  motor  bearings ;  special  apparatus  for  his  product  in  condition.  If  he  works  on  a  “flat  rate’’ 
straightening  connecting  rods  previous  to  bearing  re-  system,  he  can  tell  you  exactly  how  much  each  repair 
placements;  boring  tools  for  bringing  connecting  rod  job  will  cost  before  he  tackles  it.  But  even  this  is  not 
bearings  to  size ;  special  tools  for  removing  crusted  cyl-  enough.  You  want  to  know  that  he  is  equipped  to  keep 
inder  head  valve  plugs;  special  motor  stands  which  his  “flat  rate’’  price  low  and  that  he  is  working  all  the 
allow  the  motor  mechanic  more  freedom  in  his  work  time  to  make  it  lower.  Remember  that  part  of  the 
and  similar  useful  new  service  equipment.  cost  of  operating  a  motor  trugk  is  reflected  in  the  num- 

Most  of  these  special  machines  were  not  of  the  uni-  ber  of  days  each  year  the  vehicle  is  not  working.  Bet- 

versal  adjustable  type.  They  were  designed  for  a  par-  ter  repair  methods  and  equipment  mean  less  time  for 

ticular  motor.  Adjustable  repair  equipment  is  never  the  truck  in  the  shop. 

as  rigid  as  tools  designed  for  a  particular  purpose.  Another  automotive  service  engineer  who  operates 
Rigidity  is  a  very  important  part  of  any  automotive  approximately  170  heavy  duty  trucks  and  who  overhauls 
servicing  tool.  Fewer  adjustments  are  necessary  to  get  completely  about  25  motors  each  year,  stated  that  $5000 
the  tool  ready  and  there  is  no  chance  for  certain  fixed  which  he  invested  in  an  electric  dynamometer  for  test- 
relative  dimensions  to  vary.  These  advantages  allow  ing  repaired  motors  was  one  of  the  most  useful  pieces 
the  mechanic  to  make  his  working  setup  more  quickly  of  equipment  he  had.  Before  this  company  had  installed 
and  with  a  greater  certainty  of  his  being  correct  than  if  the  dynamometer,  repaired  motors  were  replaced  in 
he  uses  an  adjustable  or  universal  type  of  repair  equip-  chassis  and  final  adjustments  were  made  on  the  road, 
ment.  Here  money  is  saved  by  decreasing  the  required  Quite  often  this  motor  would  not  develop  its  full  power, 
setup  time.  If  the  trouble  could  not  be  located  easily,  the  motor 

Standardized  Fleets  Required  would  have  to  be  removed  from  the  chassis,  disassem- 

^tid  rcdicckcd 

If  a  fleet  operator  owns  many  different  makes  of  a  dynamometer,  all  rebuilt  motors  are  tested 

motor  trucks  it  will  not  pay  him  to  purchase  such  special  brake  horsepower  rating  before  being  put  in  the 

ngid  service  tool  equipment  for  each  kind  of  truck,  chassis.  Motors  are  also  given  a  preliminary  work-out 
W  hen  mam  crank  shaft  enpne  bearings  burn  out,  he  dynamometer,  after  which  there  is  less  liability 

must  resort  to  either  hand  scraping,  which  requires  q£  scoring  cylinders  or  burning  bearings  during  the  first 
two  or  three  days  of  an  expert  mechanic  s  time  instead  jqoo  miles  of  operation, 
of  a  few  hours  needed  by  an  ordinary  mechanic  when  u  u 

the  line  boring  machine  is  used;  or  he  must  resort  to  Ready  for  the  Road 

reaming  which  requires  more  time  and  is  less  accurate  Since  the  dynamometer  has  been  installed,  repaired 
than  the  boring  process.  engines  are  put  in  their  chassis  and  the  trucks  go  on  the 

But  if  the  fleet  operator  has  standardized  his  fleet,  road  correctly  adjusted  and  stay  there  until  new  repair 
even  to  the  size  of  various  units,  the  investment  in  labor  work  is  necessary.  Again,  not  many  members  of  the 
saving  equipment  is  seldom  prohibitive.  As  the  size  of  Association  can  afford  dynamometers  but  many  service 
the  fleet  diminishes,  the  outright  ownership  of  such  stations  where  members  have  their  work  done  may 
machines  becomes  less  practical.  Just  how  big  or  how  have  this  kind  of  equipment.  Other  things  being  etyual, 
small  the  fleet  must  be  to  afford  this  or  that  tool  is  an  dynamometer  equipment  might  affect  purchase  of  truck, 
individual  problem.  Each  case  must  be  surveyed  and  There  is  a  tendency  for  even  large  fleet  owners 
the  maintenance  cost  figures  will  tell  whether  there  is  with  scattered  fleets  to  have  their  major  repair  work 
enough  work  to  keep  the  machine  busy,  whether  the  done  by  well  efyiiipped  service  stations,  especially  where 
yearly  saving  will  pay  the  interest  on  the  money  in-  the  service  stations  can  afford  to  own  new  labor  saving 
vested  and  justify  the  original  outlay.  repair  machines  which  the  fleet  operator  cannot  econom- 

Many  of  the  members  of  the  Retail  Delivery  Asso-  ically  buy  for  his  private  use. 
ciation  have  no  right  to  think  of  buying  a  line  boring  When  purchasing  motor  trucks  or  passenger  cars, 
bearing  machine.  Yet  they  should  determine  the  servic-  the  first  thing  to  do  is  standardize  and  take  advantage 
ing  methods  used  by  the  factory  branch  or  the  local  of  newly  developed  service  ideas, 
motor  truck  dealer  who  sells  them  their  automotive  Second,  if  the  fleet  is  small,  consider  more  than  just 
vehicles.  The  properly  equipped  and  organized  service  the  design  and  price  of  the  motor  truck.  Investigate  the 
station  will  repair  vehicles  more  cheaply  than  the  owner  dealer’s  service  station  to  determine  how  well  equipped 
who  cannot  economically  afford  to  install  all  kinds  of  he  is  to  furnish  quick  economical  service. 
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K.  H.  Macy  Gv,  Co 

New  York  City 


Remington  Bookkeeping  Adachines 


R.  H.  MACY  &  COMPANY,  Inc., 
have  a  national  reputation  for 
efficiency  and  low  cost  of  op¬ 
eration  in  both  selling  and  non¬ 
selling  departments.  Their  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  greatly  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  department 
Store  in  New  York  City. 

Macy’s  was  one  of  the  first  to 
adopt  mechanical  accounting 
methods.  In  this  as  in  other  mat¬ 
ters  they  have  continued  to  lead 
the  way.  In  1916,  when  me¬ 
chanical  accounting  was  still  un¬ 
tried,  R.  H.  Macy&Company,  Inc., 
made  a  careful  investigation  and 
decided  that  Remington  Bookkeep¬ 
ing  Machines  would  bring  their 
accounting  department  to  the  high¬ 
est  degree  of  efficiency.  The  instal¬ 
lation  has  been  so  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  every  respect  that  they  have 
continued  to  put  in  additional 
Remington  machines,  until  at  the 
present  time  they  use  more  than 
50.  The  original  machines  were  re¬ 


evidenceof  the  completeandsatis- 
factory  service  rendered  by  Rem¬ 
ington  Bookkeeping  Machines 
to  retail  stores  everywhere,  both 
large  and  small. 

A  practical  demonstration  on 
your  own  work  will  convince  you, 
as  it  has  already  convinced  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  retail  store  execu¬ 
tives,  that  Remington  Book¬ 
keeping  Machines  furnish  the 
maximum  of  efficiency  in  speed, 
adaptability,  accuracy,  ease  of 
operation,  simplicity  of  opera¬ 
tion,  and  durability. 

Our  representative  will  be  glad  to 
arrange  a  demonstration  at  your 
convenience  without  obligation. 


cently  exchanged  for  the  New  Model 
23  Remingtons. 

These  machines  are  used  on  both 
the  Depositors’  Accounts  and  the 
Accounts  Payable.  Since  the  Macy 
store  does  a  cash  business  only, 
making  a  feature  of  interest-bearing 
deposit  accounts  against  which  pur¬ 
chases  may  be  charged,  the  Cus¬ 
tomers’  Accounts  are  deposit  in¬ 
stead  of  charge  accounts.  The  form 
of  Customer’s  Statement,  which  is 
here  illustrated,  shows  that  the  ma¬ 
chine  operation  is  the  same,  the 
only  difference  being  that  the  bal¬ 
ance  is  a  credit  instead  of  a  debit. 

This  great  installation  is  further 


Remington  Typewriter  Company 
Accountina  Machine  Department 
374  Broadway  New  York 

Bramtbts  Evtryuiheri 


3t3(LHniyt-'f4x 


Althoutk  tkf  Macy  cHstomer's  Jtau- 
mtnt  is  a  credit  statement,  the  ma¬ 
chine  operation  is  the  same  as  with 
any  other 


art  oj  the  accountint  department  of  R.  H.  Macy 
iO..  Inc.,  showing  part  of  the  installation  of  fifty 
Model  23  Remington  Bookkeeping  Machines 
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Convention  Programs  Promise  Fine  Sessions 

Association  and  Groups  Working  Out  Plans  for  Annual 
Gathering  in  February — Reduced  Fares  Seem  Assured 


PROGRAMS  .for  the  General  and  Group  Sessions 
of  the  16th  Annual  Convention  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  are  assuming  defin¬ 
ite  form.  Preparations  for  the  great  meeting  soon  will 
he  advanced  sufficiently  to  inform  our  members  about 
the  fine  array  of  speakers  and  topics  which  have  been 
organized  for  the  occasion. 

The  Groups  and  Headquart¬ 
ers  Staff  are  concentrating 
every  effort  on  making  this 
Convention  an  outstanding 
event  in  the  history  of  the 
craft. 

The  16th  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  will 
be  held  at  Hotel  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  York,  January  7, 

8,  9,  10  and  11,  1927.  Busy 
as  every  retailer  is  in  the 
month  of  December,  a  mo¬ 
ment  should  be  taken  to  jot 
down  a  memorandum  of  the 
dates  so  that  when  the 
Christmas  rush  is  over  plans 
may  be  made  to  select  the  ex¬ 
ecutives  in  your  store  whom 
you  wish  to  accompany  you 
to  the  meetings. 

Fine  Keynote 

The  Executive  Council  of 
the  Association  has  selected 
“Improving  Distribution”  as 
the  keynoteefor  the  Conven¬ 
tion  sessions.  This  central 
idea  lends  itself  well  to  sev¬ 
eral  types  of  constructive 
discussions.  It  is  planned  to 
utilize  the  keynote  as  a  basis 
for  specific  cotAideration  of 
three  distinct  problems:  Bet¬ 
ter  Methods  of  Retailing  in 
the  Present  with  a  View  to 
Lowering  Costs;  Improvement  of  Store  Processes  in 
the  Immediate  Future;  Basic  Trends  in  Retailing 
Leading  to  Important  Changes  in  Future  Methods  of 
Distribution. 

If  present  plans  are  realized,  one  of  the  big  features 
of  the  Convention  will  be  a  discussion  of  the  Funda¬ 
mentals  of  Retail  Store  Organization.  The  Association 
has  had  a  representative  committee  at  work  for  two 
years  on  a  comprehensive  study  of  this  problem.  The 
study  has  been  completed  and  the  report  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer  with  every  prospect  of  publication 
by  the  first  of  the  year.  Leading  merchants  who  have 
read  the  report  state  that  it  is  a  great  contribution  to 


the  philosophy  of  retailing  and  the  first  real  diagnosis 
of  the  store’s  organization  problems.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  report  can  be  summarized  and  discussed  at  the  Con¬ 
vention.  Enough  ideas  and  stimulation  could  be  gained 
from  this  topic  alone  to  justify  your  attendance. 

The  National  Council  meeting  occupies  Monday,  the 
first  day  of  the  Convention; 
General  Sessions  hold  the 
floor  throughout  Tuesday; 
the  Smoker  is  scheduled  for 
Tuesday  evening;  Group 
Sessions  will  be  held  through 
■  Wednesday  and  Thursday ; 
the  Annual  Banquet  on 
Thursday  evening ;  General 
Sessions  again  Friday  morn¬ 
ing;  and  a  Luncheon  meet¬ 
ing  as  the  closing  event  of 
the  Convention. 

Group  Sessions 

The  Groups  are  making 
unusually  comprehensive  ar¬ 
rangements  for  their  part  of 
the  meeting.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  program  ar¬ 
rangement  will  be  compli¬ 
cated  by  having  too  many 
good  things  going  on  at  the 
same  time.  The  tendency  at 
present  is  to  reduce  rather 
than  increase  the  number  of 
topics  at  each  session  of  the 
Groups.  In  the  case  of  some 
of  the  Groups  there  will  be  a 
limit  of  two  formal  topics 
for  each  morning  or  after¬ 
noon  with  unusually  gener¬ 
ous  time  allowances  for  open 
discussions  of  the  points 
raised  in  the  addresses. 

One  or  more  Joint  Meet¬ 
ings  of  Groups  are  assured. 
Arrangements  already  have 
been  completed  for  such  a  , 
meeting  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division,  Merchandise 
Managers’  Group  and  Personnel  Group.  This  will  take 
place  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  One  of  the  topics  on 
the  program  will  be  a  discussion  of  the  influence  of 
line,  color  and  design  on  style  merchandise,  including 
ready  to  wear,  textiles,  home  furnishings,  etc.  This 
feature  is  directly  in  line  with  the  articles  on  discrim¬ 
ination  in  style  by  Joseph  Mayer' and  P.  K.  Crocker 
in  recent  issues  of  The  Bulletin  which  have  aroused 
such  widespread  interest.  A  result  confidently  expected 
from  the  discussions  will  be  a  better  appreciation  of 
good  style  by  merchandising,  personnel  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  executives. 


Tjf^ORK  on  the  programs  has  pro- 
fP'  gressed  far  enough  to  assure  the 
high  productive  value  of  every 
session  of  the  16th  Annual  Convention 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation.  In  addition  to  the  general  sessions 
of  the  whole  membership,  there  will  be 
specialised  programs  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Associate  Groups  lasting  two 
whole  days.  These  meetings  are  open  to 
oxvners  of  our  member  stores  as  well  as 
the  active  members  of  the  Groups. 

Make  a  memorandum  now  of  these  de¬ 
tails  of  the  Convention'. 

16th  Annual  Convention 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
February  7-8-9-10-11,  1927 
Hotel  Pennsylvania — New  York 

In  order  that  both  topics  and  speakers 
tnay  meet  with  the  desires  of  our  mem¬ 
bers,  we  urge  that  you  advise  us  now  of 
any  ideas  you  have  for  making  the  pro¬ 
gram  interesting  and  effective.  Any  sug¬ 
gestions  you  submit  will  be  given  careful 
consideration  and  a  sincere  effort  made 
to  fit  them  into  the  program  in  their 
proper  place.  Please  address  your  ideas 
to  Lew  Hahn,  Managing  Director,  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  225 
West  34th  Street,  New  York. 
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The  Educational  Exhibition  of  Store  Equipment  and 
Ser\ice  is  an  assured  success.  Everj'  bit  of  available 
space  has  been  taken  by  the  leading  concerns  in  those 
fields  and  they  have  planned  the  most  interesting  ser¬ 
ies  of  displays  in  the  history  of  our  Conventions. 

Word  already  has  been  received  from  several  of  the 
Passenger  Association  that  Reduced  Railway  Fares 
will  he  granted  to  Convention  delegates  again  this  year. 
As  this  desirable  privilege  has  been  accorded  by  the 
key  railroads,  it  is  certain  that  all  lines  will  act  favor¬ 
ably.  This  means  that  qualified  delegates  to  the  Con¬ 
vention  will  be  able  to  buy  their  round  trip  fare  for  the 
equivalent  of  one  and  one-half  times  the  usual  one  way 
ticket,  a  substantial  saving  for  ever\’one  who  comes 
to  the  Convention. 

Watch  for  details  of  the  Convention  program,  topics 
and  sjieakers  in  succeeding  issues  of  The  Bulletin, 
in  the  trade  press,  newspapers  and  communications 
from  Association  headquarters.  The  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  is  the  one  opportunity  retail  merchants  have  each 
year  to  get  together  for  a  heart-to-heart  discussion  of 
their  common  problems.  The  whole  program  is  built 
to  that  end.  It  is  your  Convention.  ^lake  your  plans 
to  attend  every  session. 


Secrist  Writes  of  New  Retail  Markets 
and  Consumer  Buying  Habits 

THE  WIDENING  RETAIL  MARKET  and  CON¬ 
SUMERS’  BUYING  HABITS;  by  Horace  Se¬ 
crist,  Ph.  D.;  A.  W.  Shaw  Co.,  Chicago;  Library 
buckram;  186  />/>;  $3. 


Every  day  in  the  United  States  60,000,000  people  ex¬ 
ercise  their  freedom  of  choice  by  spending  $100,000,- 
000,  Where,  when,  what,  and  how  much  they  buy 
depends  on  a  rapidly  growing  number  of  new  factors. 

Automobiles,  road  stands,  higher  rents  and  movies, 
chain  stores,  direct  selling,  national  advertising,  and 
trolley  lines,  are  widening  the  market  of  retail  estab¬ 
lishments — and  changing  the  buying  habits  of  thousands 
of  customers.  What  these  factors  are,  and  how  they 
can  be  turned  to  advantage  are  clearly  set  down  in  this 
new  book.  Horace  Secrist,  the  author,  and  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  Northwestern 
University,  has  isolated,  from  a  nation-wide  study  of 
the  field,  a  whole  new  fund  of  retail  merchandising 
facts,  . 

Written  in  the  light  of  the  facts  collected  by  the 
Bureau  from  13,000  individuals  the  country  over,  it 
describes  the  retail  markets  of  the  country,  points  out 
the  factors  that  determine  their  location  and  size,  the 
directions  taken  by  the  flow  of  trade,  the  buying  habits 
of  customers,  the  lines  of  merchandise  to  carry,  the 
effects  of  neighboring  concrete  roads  and  trolley  lines 
on  a  retail  business.  The  new  trading  areas  of  differ¬ 
ent  communities  with  names  of  cities  and  villages  are 
given.  Customers  are  classified  according  to  their 
needs ;  purchasing  habits  are  discussed  by  districts — ^by 
size  of  cities  of  residence,  by  size  of  purchasing  center. 
Overlapping  trading  areas  are  pointed  out — and  for  700 
I^ces  of  residence,  the  buying  centers  toward  which 
trade  tends  to  move  are  noted. 
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Traffic  Work  in  the  Retail  Store 

The  Sixth  Article  of  the  Series  Deals  With  Delivery  of 
Shipment  to  the  Carrier  and  Its  Receipt  at  Destination 

By  A.  C.  Albee,  Manager,  The  Traffic  Group 


PRECEDING  articles  in  this  series,  beginning  with 
the  placing  of  the  order  for  incoming  merchandise, 
dealt  with  the  questions  of  shipping  terms,  transit 
insurance,  packing  of  the  goods,  routing,  description  of 
the  goods,  and  the  preparation  of  the  shipping  papers. 

The  next  step  in  the  handling  of  the  shipment  is  the 
delivery  to  carrier. 

Before  the  extraordinary 
liability  of  an  insurer  com¬ 
mences  there  must  be  a  tender 
of  delivery  to  and  acceptance 
by  the  carrier.  The  goods 
must  he  presented  at  the 
proper  place  and  there  must 
be  something  done  by  the  car¬ 
rier  to  indicate  an  acceptance. 

Until  this  has  been  done  the 
only  liability  of  the  carrier 
would  be  the  ordinary  re¬ 
sponsibility  assumed  by  a 
warehouseman. 

Acceptance  Terms 

Ordinarily  this  means  that 
the  delivery  of  the  goods  at 
the  station  must  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  agent 
and  the  bill  of  lading  rubber 
stamped  with  the  name  of  the 
carrier,  the  station  at  which  it 
was  received,  the  date  and  the 
name  of  the  person  receiving 
it  for  the  carrier.  One  of  the 
requirements  by  carriers  is 
that  freight  must  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  form  specified 
in  the  classification  to  insure 
acceptance.  (See  Rule  5,  Section  2.) 

Carriers  have  the  privilege  of  inspecting  the  contents 
of  a  shipment  or  a  car  whenever  they  believe  it  necessary, 
or  to  cause  such  inspection  to  be  made,  or  require  other 
sufficient  evidence  to  determine  the  actual  character  of 
the  property.  (Rule  2,  Section  3.)  “When  property  is 
found  to  have  been  incorrectly  described,  correction 
must  be  made,  and  freight  charges  must  be  collected 
according  to  the  proper  description.”  (Section  4.)  On 
any  shipment  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  Agent 
would  not  at  forced  sale  bring  enough  to  cover  the 
charges  due  at  destination,  the  charges  must  be  prepaid 
or  guaranteed.  (Rule  9,  Section  1.) 

Shipments  are  received  by  the  carrier  “in  apparent 
good  condition  (except  as  noted  on  the  bill  of  lading) 
contents  and  conditions  of  contents  of  packages  un¬ 
known.”  In  the  case  of  a  loss  of  part  of,  or  damage  to, 
the  contents,  the  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  the  claim¬ 


ant  to  show  that  the  missing  goods  were  delivered  to 
carrier  or  that  they  were  in  good  condition  at  that  time. 

Tracers 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  tracer  never  hur¬ 
ries  delivery  of  a  shipment  that  is  taking  the  regular 
course.  The  purpose  of  a 
tracer  is  to  follow  up  and 
right  any  error  in  its  move¬ 
ment.  Therefore,  before  any 
request  is  made  of  carrier  to 
trace  the  shipment,  sufficient 
time  should  have  elapj'ed  for 
its  delivery.  Indiscriminate 
requests  for  tracers  for  ship¬ 
ments  which  have  not  been 
allowed  sufficient  time  for  de¬ 
livery  will  receive  little,  if 
any,  attention  from  the  car¬ 
rier  and  they  should  be 
avoided.  Meritorious  Requests 
should,  of  course,  receive  the 
carrier’s  prompt  attention. 
When  the  requests  for  trac¬ 
ers  are  limited  to  those  really 
overdue,  the  carrier  may  be 
expected  to  give  them  the  at¬ 
tention  they  deserve. 

Many  shippers  have  used 
printed  forms  for  requesting 
shipments  to  be  traced.  We 
l)elieve  printed  forms  should 
be  avoided.  They  have  the 
appearance  of  something 
sent  out  as  a  part  of  routine 
duties  and  are  pretty  apt  to  be 
treated  as  such  by  the  car¬ 
rier.  If  the  delay  has  been  sufficient  to  justify  a  tracer, 
the  extra  time  it  will  take  to  write  a  personal  letter  will 
be  justified.  In  case  of  extreme  urgency  we  suggest 
the  use  of  telegrams.  They  furnish  faster  communica¬ 
tion  and  generally  secure  more  special  attention  than 
is  accorded  requests  received  through  the  mail. 

Final  Disposal 

When  requesting  the  carrier  to  trace  a  shipment  it  is 
essential  that  all  the  necessary  information  for  definitely 
locating  the  shipment  be  furnished.  This  will  include 
not  only  all  the  information  which  appears  on  the  bill 
of  lading  but  also  any  other  information  which  may  be 
of  assistance  to  the  carrier  in  locating  the  shipment. 
The  carrier’s  records  of  the  movement  of  carload  ship¬ 
ments  is  sufficiently  complete  to  enable  it  to  quickly 
locate  the  car  and  take  the  necessary  steps  to  expedite 
its  movement.  In  the  case  of  less-than-carload  ship- 


ETHODS  of  procedure  in  delivery 
1  Vj.  of  shipments  to  the  carrier,  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  the  proper  use  of 
tracers,  how  to  keep  down  storage  and 
other  extra  costs  and  truckman’ s  records 
form  the  subject  matter  for  the  sixth 
article  in  Mr.  Albee’ s  series  on  Traffic 
Management.  Earlier  articles  had  de¬ 
scribed  each  traffic  process  in  its  logical 
order  up  to  the  movement  of  goods  by  the 
carrier. 

The  series  will  continue  in  succeeding 
issues  until  every  phase  of  traffic  has  been 
described.  When  it  is  completed,  the 
Traffic  Manager  who  has  retained  his 
copies  ivill  thus  have  a  comprehensive  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  operation  of  his  department 
which  will  serve  as  a  convenient  reference 
and  check  on  his  own  methods. 

We  have  stated  previously  that  sug¬ 
gestions  and  comments  on  this  series. will 
assist  Mr.  Albee  in  making  it  of  tnaxi- 
mum  value  to-  our  members.  If  you  have 
not  responded  to  this  invitation  to  express 
your  ideas  please  do  so  now. 
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metus  this  is  not  so  easy.  Carriers  do  not  always  keep 
records  of  the  transfer  from  car  to  car  of  such  ship¬ 
ments  at  transfer  points. 

W'hen  the  shipment  reaches  destination  and  is  ready 
for  deliver^’,  a  “notice  of  arrival”  is  mailed  to  the  con¬ 
signee.  Shipments  not  removed  within  the  free  time 
allowed  by  tariffs  will  l)e  subject  to  storage  charges 
and  to  carrier’s  responsibility  as  warehouseman  only, 
or  at  the  carrier’s  option  it  may  be  removed  to  and 
stored  in  a  public  or  licensed  warehouse,  at  the  expense 
of  the  owner,  and  “there  held  without  liability  on  the 
part  of  the  carrier,  and  subject  to  a  lien  for  all  freight 
and  other  lawful  charges,  including  a  reasonable  charge 
for  storage”  ( Section  4  of  the  bill  of  lading  Contract 
Terms  and  Conditions). 

The  free  time  generally  allowed  for  the  removal  of 
less-than-carload  shipments  is  48  hours,  the  time  being 
computed  from  the  first  7  :CX)  A.  M.  after  the  day  on 
which  the  notice  of  arrival  is  sent  or  given  to  consignee. 
(See  items  3  and  4  of  the  American  Railway  Associ¬ 
ation  tariff  covering  Storage  Rules  and  Charges.) 
There  are  certain  e.xceptions  applying  to  shipments  of 
e.\plosives,  Florida  Intrastate  traffic,  shipments  to  con¬ 
signees  located  at  interior  or  at  non-railroad  jxjints,  etc. 
On  outbound  shipments  24  hours  (one  day)  free  time 
will  be  allowed  on  less-than-carload  freight  held  to 
comi)lete  shipments  or  held  for  reconsignment. 

The  traffic  department  should  Ije  thoroughly  familiar 
with  storage  rules  and  regulations,  and  car  demurrage 
rules  and  regulations.  For  carload  shipments  48  hours 
(two  days)  free  time  will  be  allowed  for  loading  or 
unloading  all  commodities.  Twenty-four  hours  (one 
day)  will  be  allowed  when  cars  are  held  for  reconsign¬ 
ment,  diversion  or  reshipment,  or  held  in  transit  on 
orders  of  the  consignor,  consignee  or  owner.  (See 
National  Car  Demurrage  Rules  and  Charges  of  the 
American  Railway  Association.) 

The  free  time  allowed  on  cars  held  for  loading  is 
computed  “from  the  first  7  :(X)  A.  M.  after  placement 
on  public-delivery  tracks,  and  without  notice  of  place¬ 
ment,  but  if  not  placed  within  24  hours  after  7 :00 
A.  M.  of  the  day  for  which  ordered,  time  will  be 
computed  from  7  :(X)  A.  M.  after  the  day  on  which 
notice  of  placement  is  sent  or  given  to  consignor.” 
There  are  other  important  rules  and  exceptions  to  the 
general  rules  governing  free  time  allowances  and  com¬ 
puting  of  time,  with  which  the  traffic  department  should 
be  familiar.  A  copy  of  tariff  covering  storage  and  car 
demurrage  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  traffic  department. 

The  traffic  department  receiving  or  shipping  in  car¬ 
load  lots  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  rule 
covering  average  agreements.  When  this  agreement  has 
been  entered  into  with  the  carrier  there  is  a  debit  and 
credit  arrangement  which  works  out  to  the  financial 
advantage  of  the  shipjjer  or  consignee  who  loads  or  un¬ 
loads  his  car  in  less  than  the  full  free  time  allowed. 

When  a  car  is  released  within  the  first  24  hours  of 
the  free  time  one  credit  is  allowed.  At  the  end  of 
each  month  the  total  number  of  credits  is  deducted 
from  the  total  number  of  debits  and  $2.00  per  debit  is 
charged  for  the  remainder.  In  other  words,  the  de¬ 
murrage  charge  is  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  aver¬ 
age  time  of  detention  to  all  such  cars  released  during 
each  calendar  month.  If  the  total  credits  equal  or  ex- 
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Given  the  best  bu5dng,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  turnover— packing  and 
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profits. 

Take  breakage— a  sheer  waste, 
and,  like  all  wastes,  a  parasite 
that  lives  on  profits.  Consider  its 
costly  elements:  Merchandise  re¬ 
placement  cost;  loss  of  good 
will;  costs  of  handling  the  claim; 
and  repacking  and  redelivery 
charges.  No  wonder  executives 
have  concentrated  on  eliminat¬ 
ing  breakage. 

The  problem  has  been  to  reduce 
breakage  without  increasing  con¬ 
tainer  costs.  Heretofore,  safe 
containers  have  been  expensive. 
Now,  however,  ^he  UNION 
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ceed  the  debits  there  is  no  charge  for  demurrage  which 
may  have  accrued  on  some  of  the  cars.  Credits  earned 
in  excess  of  the  debits  in  any  calendar  month  cannot 
be  used  in  offsetting  debits  of  the  following  month. 
Credits  earned  on  cars  held  for  loading  cannot  be  used 
to  offset  debits  accruing  on  cars  held  for  unloading, 
or  vice  versa. 

There  is  a  decided  advantage,  however,  in  having 
such  an  agreement.  There  are  instances  where  because 
of  conditions  beyond  his  control  a  shipper  or  consignee 
cannot  load  or  unload  a  car  within  the  free  time  period. 
The  credits  earned  for  cars  held  less  than  the  free  time 
when  applied  against  those  debits  help  to  keep  the  total 
demurrage  charges  down  to  the  lowest  figure  for  each 
calendar  month. 

In  the  case  of  both  less-than-carload  and  carload 
shipments,  allowance  is  made  for  holidays  and  Sun¬ 
days.  Separate  agreements  must  be  made  for  each  sta¬ 
tion  at  which  cars  are  loaded  and  unloaded. 

Trucking 

While  acceptance  of  the  shipments  from  the  carrier 
and  their  removal  from  the  freight  station  is  more  or 
less  of  a  routine  matter,  our  discussion  would  be  in¬ 
complete  if  we  did  not  point  out  one  or  two  important 
features  which  if  neglected  might  result  in  a  loss  to  the 
consignee.  Whether  the  store  should  do  its  own  truck¬ 
ing  to  and  from  the  freight  station  is,  of  course,  some¬ 
thing  for  the  store  itself  to  decide.  In  some  cases  it  is 
much  more  economical  for  it  to  do  so,  while  in  other 
cases  it  is  more  economical  to  have  the  work  done  by  a 
public  teamster.  Each  has  its  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages. 

We  have  said  that  carriers  mail  an  arrival  notice  to 
consignee  when  the  shipment  is  ready  for  delivery,  and 
that  the  free  time,  as  a  rule,  is  forty-eight  hours.  To 
prevent  the  shipment  from  being  subjected  to  storage 
charges  it  is  important  that  the  traffic  department 
promptly  arrange  with  the  truckman  for  its  removal 
within  the  free  time  period.  The  free  time  for  ship¬ 
ments  covered  by  arrival  notices  reaching  the  traffic 
department  in  the  morning  mail  will  have  begun  at 
7 :00  A.  M.  that  morning.  If  the  truckmen  are  out 
making  the  rounds  of  the  freight  stations  at  that  time 
and  there  is  no  means  of  reaching  them  before  the  end 
of  the  day  or  the  beginning  of  the  next  day,  it  can  be 
seen  that  one-half  of  the  free  time  will  have  expired 
before  the  truckmen  get  their  orders. 

Expediting  Pick-Up 

To  prevent  this  some  stores  furnish  thir  truckmen 
with  blank  delivery  orders  which  the  truckmen  can  fill 
out  for  each  of  the  shipments  he  finds  ready  for  de¬ 
livery.  This  makes  it  unnecessary  to  depend  upon  the 
notice  of  arrival.  In  other  cases  the  consigriee  furnishes 
the  agent  of  the  station  from  which  it  receives  its  ship¬ 
ments  with  a  blanket  order  to  deliver  to  certain  truck¬ 
men,  whom  he  names  in  the  blanket  order,  all  ship¬ 
ments  consigned  to  him.  To  prevent  the  delivery  of 
any  shipment  to  a  truckman  who  may  have  left  the 
service  of  that  store,  care  must  be  taken  to  notify  the 
freight  agent  immediately  when  the  truckman  is  no 
longer  authorized  to  receive  his  merchandise.  Copies  of 
the  order  and  the  cancellation  should  be  retained  in 
case  of  dispute. 


Still  another  method  of  controlling  the  situation  has 
been  used.  Each  truckman  has  been  furnished  an  Iden¬ 
tification  Card,  similar  to  the  Water  Front  Pass  used 
during  the  war  i)erio(l,  which  bears  the  photograph  and 
signature  of  the  truckman.  This  card  is  signed  by  one 
of  the  officials  of  the  store  liefore  a  Notary  and  carries 
a  statement  that  the  bearer  is  authorized  to  receive  any 
shipment  consigned  to  them.  The  cards  are  numbered 
and  this  number  is  put  on  every  delivery  receipt  signed 
by  the  truckman.  When  the  truckman  leaves  the  service 
his  card  is  turned  in  before  he  can  get  his  salary.  Under 
this  system  of  control  it  is  only  necessary  to  issue  new 
cards  once  a  year,  or  when  there  is  a  change  of  truckmen. 

It  is  becoming  more  difficult  to  collect  claims  for  con¬ 
cealed  loss  and  damage,  that  is,  for  shipments  signed  for 
in  apparent  good  order.  Therefore,  the  truckman  should 
be  instructed  to  examine  each  shipment  carefully  before 
accepting  it.  If  he  finds  any  evidence  of  outward  dam¬ 
age  he  should  immediately  call  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
delivery  clerk  and  insist  that  a  suitable  notation  of  the 
damage  be  made  on  the  deliver^'  receipt 'which  he  signs. 
This  would  also  apply  to  a  shipment  which  appears  to 
have  been  recoopered. 

Truckman’s  Records 

It  is  a  good  practice  for  the  truckman  to  prepare  a 
record  of  the  shipments  he  hauls  from  the  stations. 
This  record  should  show  the  quantity,  the  name  of 
shipper,  point  of  origin  and  any  identifying  numbers 
which  may  appear  on  the  containers.  Since  he  has  given 
receipt  to  carrier,  his  receipt  should  be  signed  by  the 
store  receiver  as  evidence  of  delivery  there.  The  origi¬ 
nal  of  this  record  should  be  sent  daily  to  the  traffic 
department,  where  it  can  be  used  in  several  ways.  The 
arrival  notices  should  be  checked  against  the  truckman’s 
receipt  to  learn  which  shipments,  if  any,  have  not  been 
removed  from  the  freight  station.  This  gives  the  traffic 
department  a  daily  check  of  the  freight  on  hand  at  the 
freight  stations. 

It  also  serves  as  a  check  on  the  condition  of  the 
shipment  when  delivered  to  the  store.  If  the  receiver 
notes  on  the  truckman’s  receipt  any  damage  or  bad  order 
at  the  time  he  receives  it,  reference  to  the  carrier’s 
delivery  record  will  show  whether  it  was  in  the  same 
condition  when  signed  for  by  the  truckman.  The  writer 
has  found  many  uses  for  such  records  which  more  than 
justified  their  preparation.  When  the  truckmen  under¬ 
stand  that  thei  rprimary  purpose  is  to  protect  them  in 
case  any  delivery  they  may  make  to  the  store  is  disputed 
because  of  failure  to  properly  record  the  shipment  or  in 
the  number  of  pieces  delivered,  they  are  usually  more 
than  willing  to  prepare  such  records.  From  this  record 
the  traffic  department  can  check  the  quantity  hauled  by 
each  truck  during  the  day  and  easily  determine  the  ex¬ 
pense  per  case  for  trucking.  This  applies,  of  course,  to 
cases  where  the  work  is  done  by  the  stores  own  tru^s. 
From  these  records  comparison  can  be  made  with  the 
rates  charged  by  public  teamsters  to  determine  whether 
it  is  more  economical  for  the  store  to  do  its  own  truck¬ 
ing.  Expense  is  not  the  only  deciding  factor,  but  it  is 
important.  The  trucking  cost  should  be  charged  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  department  receiving  the  merchandise,  since  it 
represents  a  part  of  the  total  landed  cost. 

In  cases  where  delivery  to  the  store  is  made  by  trap 
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or  ferry  car  on  their  private  siding,  an  accurate  car 
sheet  should  be  prepared  showing  the  car  number  and 
initials,  number  of  pieces  and  their  description  (whether 
cases,  barrels,  boxes,  bales,  etc.),  the  name  of  shipper 
and  point  of  origin,  the  condition  of  the  shipment  if 
not  in  good  condition,  identifying  numbers,  and  any 
other  information  which  may  be  required  by  the  traffic 
department.  This  sheet  should  be  made  independent  of 
the  receiving  record  and  in  general  will  serve  the  same 
purpose  as  the  truckman’s  record.  Any  loss  or  damage 
should  be  noted  on  the  sheet  in  detail — the  nature  and 
extent  of  loss  or  damage,  and  it  should  be  immediately 
reported  to  the  carrier.  Care  should  be  taken  to  make  the 
same  notation  on  the  carrier’s  delivery  receipt  when  it 
is  signed.  Promptly  notifying  the  carrier  of  the  damage 
or  loss  gives  them  opportunity  to  make  an  inspection 
before  the  shipment  is  removed  from  the  unloading 
platform.  When  the  car  is  empty  it  should  be  released 
immediately  to  avoid  demurrage  charges,  and  to  receive 
proper  credit  under  the  Average  Agreement,  if  you 
have  such  an  agreement  and  the  car  is  unloaded  within 
the  first  24  hour  period  of  the  free  time. 

This  is  the  sixth  of  a  series  of  articles  on.  traffic  by 
Mr.  Albee.  The  seventh  will  appear  in  the  January  issue. 

Trade  Agrees  to  Establish  Standard 
Sizes  for  Tissue  Papers 

Standard  sizes  for  tissue  paper  have  been  adopted 
by  the  Tissue  Paper  Manufacturers  Association  under 


the  auspices  of  the  Division  of  Simplified  Practice  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  reasonable  re¬ 
quirements  of  buyers  of  tissue  paper  will  be  met  with 
satisfactorily  through  this  standardization  and  a  very 
considerable  saving  effected  through  the  discontinuance 
of  many  sizes  for  which  the  demand  was  very  small. 

The  following  sizes  have  been  agreed  on  and  retailers 
are  asked  to  have  their  specifications  correspond  to 
these  standards  when  placing  orders : 

NO.  1  and  NO.  2  SHEET  TISSUE 
Sizes  to  be  standardized  on  basis  of  24x36 — 180 — 10  lb. 

24  X  36—480  20  x  30--480 

TISSUE  FOR  SHOES 

Sizes  to  be  standardized  on  basis  of  24x36 — 480 — 10  lb. 
m  X  15  12  X  21 

11  X  20  13  X  26 

NAPKINS 

(Bulk  flat  napkins  1000  to  package) 

Plain  Tissue  (10  lb.  basis)  13  x  13 

P'ull  crepe  x  13)4 

Semi  crepe  13  x  13 

Over  size  18  x  18 

TOILET  PAPER 

Sheet  toilet  5x7  in  packages  of  500  and  1000,  basis 
24x36—480—10  lb. 

Roll  toilet  1000  and  2000  sheet  rolls,  basis  24x36 — 480 
— 10  lb.,  in  the  following  sizes,  which  alone  shall  bear 
the  association’s  guarantee  label : 

4)4  X  5  4)4  X  444 

4)4  X  4)4 


Retail  Merchants  The  Fabric  Substitutor 

- are  you  SURE  Ooesn*t  See  the  Use  of  Truth 

you  are  getting  the  ^  -»  — his  mind  doesn’t 

REAL  THING? 


RU.  U.& 

PATorr. 

CU4iit«r«tf  Mi  Igr 


WHEN  you  buy  style  merchandise,  select  and 
pay  for  the  original  creations  of  leading 
fabric  mills  how  can  you  be  sure  that  you  actually 
get  these  genuine  fabrics  in  the  finished  garments? 

You  are  invited  to  write  for  free  booklet  describ¬ 
ing  a  method  which  protects  you  from  substitu¬ 
tion —  intentional  or  unintentional. 


But  you  garment  buyers  who  arc  honestly 
striving  to  give  the  public  good  fabrics  in 
your  garments  owe  it  to  yourselves  to  see  to  it  that 
you  know  the  truth  about  the  fabrics  used. 

Positive  identification  of  worthy  fabrics  from  the 
mill  through  all  trade  channels  is  assured  by  the 
use  of  the  Watch  Dog  Fabric  Identification  Device. 


IVrtte  for  Booklet  "B" 

WATCH  DOG  FABRIC  IDENTIHCATION  CO. 

230  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Telephone  Ashland  6^26 
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F.  Kimball  .  10  38* 

“Sprinkler  Leakage  Coverage  and  Its  Cost,”  by  Warren  F. 

Kimball  .  11  341 

“Great  Danger  Lies  in  Handling  Nitro-Cellulose  Fi'm  in  "Toy 
Movies”  .  12  16 
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PERSONNEL 
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the  information  that  a  number  of  substantial  houses 
already  are  using  a  thirteen-jjeriod  year  in  their  ac¬ 
counting  and  statistical  work,  with  the  exception  of 
statements  to  customers.  We  are  advised  in  several 
cases  that  the  plan  has  worked  out  with  complete  satis¬ 
faction  after  a  trial  extending  over  a  period  varying 
from  seven  to  ten  years.  We  quote  the  following  short 
excerpts  from  two  of  these  letters : 

“VV’e  have  divided  the  year  into  13  fiscal  periods  of 
four  weeks  each  and  all  our  accounting  is  operated  on 
this  system,  with  the  exception  of  our  statements  to 
customers.  This  plan  has  been  in  operation  for  prac¬ 
tically  ten  years  and  we  are  very  well  pleased  with  the 
results  obtained.  Up  to  this  time  we  have  found  no 
disadvantages  in  connection  with  it.  For  purposes  of 
comparison  from  periotl  to  period  and  from  year  to 
year,  this  system  has  produced  results  which  could  not 
be  obtained  from  the  old  calendar-month  system  of  ac¬ 
counting.” 

*  *  * 

“The  thirteen-period  plan  was  adopted  by  us  about 
seven  years  ago  and  has  worked  out  very  advanta¬ 
geously.  VVe  find  it  very  convenient  in  making  compar¬ 
isons  of  sales,  expenses,  earnings!  etc.  Little  or  no  diffi¬ 
culty  has  been  experienced  in  compiling  customers’  state¬ 
ments  on  the  regular  calendar  month  basis. 

‘There  is  little  extra  expense  incurred  in  closing  thir¬ 
teen  times  a  year  instead  of  twelve,  and  this  for  the 
most  part  is  offset  by  the  advantages  of  the  plan. 

“At  the  beginning  of  each  year  we  publish  to  the 
various  department,  and  others  interested,  a  schedule  of 
closing  dates  to  be  used  for  the  ensuing  year.  It  is 
on  this  revised  calendar  arrangement  that  the  depart¬ 
ments  and  branches  make  their  plans  for  closing  each 
period.” 

We  know  definitely  of  one  very  imfxirtant  group  of 
department  stores  which  is  giving  serious  thought  to 
the  advantages  of  the  revised  calendar.  We  are  in¬ 
formed  by  other  stores  that  their  accounting  now  is 
conducted  on  a  twelve-month  year  in  which  the  length 
of  the  months  has  been  altered  to  approximate  some 
degree  of  uniformity.  The  movement  certainly  has 
widespread  support. 

The  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation  should  inform  themselves  about  this  problem. 
The  Association  has  taken  no  definite  stand  on  either 
side.  It  wishes  to  learn  from  members  their  opinions 
as  to  the  desirability  of  revising  the  calendar;  and  if 
they  think  revision  is  desirable,  what  plan  is  most  suit¬ 
able  to  their  needs. 


Tax  Ruling  Exempts  Foreign  Agent& 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

allowance  as  compensation  for  the  personal  services 
actually  remlered  by  the  taxpayer,  not  in  excess  of  20 
per  centum  of  his  sliare  of  the  net  profits  of  such  trade 
or  business,  shall  be  consideretl  as  earned  income.’ 

“If  Mr.  X  is  out  of  the  United  States  for  more  than 
six  months  during  the  taxable  year,  he  is  a  bona  fide 
non-resident  of  the  United  States  for  such  period  with¬ 
in  the  meaning  of  Section  213  (b)  (14)  and  is  exempt 
from  tax  under  the  Revenue  Act  of  1926  on  such  por¬ 
tion  of  his  income  from  sources  without  the  United 
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States  as  represents  earned  income  under  Section  209 
(a)  (1).  In  determining  what  portion  of  his  salary 
represents  earned  income  from  sources  without  the 
United  States,  the  place  where  his  services  are  per¬ 
formed  and  not  where  his  salary  is  paid  will  be  the 
controlling  factor.  Mr.  X  is  subject  to  tax  on  his  in¬ 
come  arising  from  investments  or  other  income  either 


from  sources  within  or  from  sources  without  the  United 
States  to  the  same  extent  and  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  that  any  other  citizen  would  lx;  taxable.’’ 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT 
OPENINGS 


At  headquarters  we  have  a  file  of  names  of  executives 
who  are  seeking  opportunities.  You  are  entitled  to  access 
to  this  file.  If  there  is  an’  opening  in  your  organization  it 
may  be  that  we  can  help  you  find  the  man  or  woman  you 
have  been  looking  for.  We  have  one  standing  rule — we 
will  not  take  employees  from  one  member  store  to  fill  a 
place  in  another.  Persons  employed  in  any  member  store 
may  secure  help  from  the  Association  in  finding  another 
position  only  upon  submission  of  written  consent  from  the 
head  of  the  member  store.  The  following  applicants 
have  been  selected  for  consideration  of  Association  mem¬ 
bers.  If  you  do  not  see  what  you  want,  write  uj : 


ADVERTISING 

Desires  connection  with  good  store  as  window  dresser  and 
advertising  man.  Age  45 ;  married.  12-1. 

CREDIT  MANAGER 

Man  with  broad  experience  in  New  York  Fifth  Avenue 
trade,  department  store,  and  deferred  payments  desires  to 
make  a  change.  For  last  thirteen  years  in  three  different  posi¬ 
tions  as  credit  manager  with  full  responsibility.  Has  an  ex¬ 
cellent  record  on  credit  extension,  collections  and  new  business 
promotion  and  is  respected  by  his  associates.  Can  negotiate 
now  for  change  to  begin  any  time  between  January  1st  and 
March  1st.  12-2. 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  BUYER 
Buyership  or  executive  connection  wanted  by  woman  of 
many  years  successful  and  varied  experience  as  foreign  and 
domestic  buyer  for  departments  doing  over  $500,000  business. 
Previously  connected  with  two  of  the  largest  New  York  City 
department  stores.  12-3. 

GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
Executive  with  excellent  educational  background,  now  as¬ 
sistant  general  superintendent  in  charge  of  operations  in  large 
store,  open  for  position  where  present  experience  and  former 
training  as  service  superintendent  and  controller  of  important 
stores  will  prove  valuable  for  permanent  connection.  Has  had 
personnel  and  training  responsibilities  and  has  been  engaged 
in  the  installation  of  systems.  In  present  position  has  prepared 
store  manuals  for  section  managers,  salespeople,  delivery  men, 
wrappers,  elevator  operators,  also  manual  on  store  rules  and 
regulations  and  service  manual.  .Age  42 ;  married ;  college 
graduate;  has  taught  courses  in  retail  store  training.  12-4. 

GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
Fully  understands  budget  control,  personnel  work,  store  lay¬ 
out,  upkeep  of  plant,  buildings  and  operating  departments. 
Previous  connections  with  reputable  houses.  Age  39 ;  mar¬ 
ried.  12-5. 

IMPORT  MANAGER 

Has  had  eleven  years  experience  with  large  wholesale  house, 
liandled  many  lines  of  merchandise,  and  thoroughly  understantls 
his  business.  Has  made  three  trips  to  the  Orient.  Seeks  con¬ 
nection  with  retail  establishment.  12-6. 


